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e “The old Testament must be given back to the Chris- 
tian people,” remarked Paul Claudel in one of his essays 
on the Bible, published posthumously in America by Phil- 
osophical Library. “Christian people must not be de- 
prived of half of their heritage; they must not be driven 
from the Promised Land flowing with milk and honey. 
They must be given back for their own use their great 
edifice of the Bible, shorn of all the pseudoscientific ap- 
paratus of arbitrary conjectures and frivolous hypotheses 
that serve but to dishearten, to disconcert and to rebuff 
the faithful; to deafen them to such an extent that they, 
surrounded by the ridiculous clatter of scribes incapable 
of arriving at anything in the least articulate or positive, 
no longer hear the loud voice of the prophets. Sitientes, 
venite ad aquas! In the magnificent work of the Holy 
Ghost, of the Wisdom of God, they must be shown, not a 
shapeless mass of unrelated materials half eaten away by 
time, but a superb monument untouched by the centuries 
and still available to us, intact and virginal, in its pro- 
found and sublime composition, in its original meaning 
and in the invitation—just as compelling today as it was 
then—that it extends to our intelligence, our imagination, 
our feelings and our needs for love and beauty. We are 
fortunate in having a transcription of the sacred text—a 
matchless transcription which has been sanctioned for 
centuries by the authority and practice of the Church—in 
which I see the masterpiece, the crowning and the glory 
of the Latin language: I have in mind the Vulgate. 


2.50) “If I had the final say, the Vulgate would form the 


basis for the education of children, just as Homer’s 
poems, which it surpasses by far, once formed the basis 
for the education of young Greeks. Or if I had to settle 
for [vernacular] translations, I would insist that they 
use this venerable canon as their guide and follow it 
closely; in it I seem to recognize the tone, the very accent 
of the Divinity. . . . No longer is God the cold entity of 
the philosophers. He is Somebody. Through Moses and 
David we see Him as He is, as He lives His life and as 
we who are made in His image have the right to see Him: 
let scholars explain that as they will. . . 

“Let us plunge fearlessly, headfirst, into the ocean of 
love and beauty of the Old Testament, where so many 
Saints and spirits have found everlasting nourishment. 
Let us meet again, as they were in real life, truly super- 
human people, people through whom the whole human 
race was completely transfigured by authentic significa- 
tion: Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Job, Samuel, 
David. They are not heroes drawn from novels or from 
the theatre. They are our brothers and sisters, but broth- 
ers and sisters flooded with Good; they are filled to over- 
flowing with the Will of the Highest. Let us read Holy 
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Writ with the eagerness of a famished heart!” .. . 
Claudel’s essay, “My first love, the Bible,” (see page 36) 
develops these themes further. 

@ The Tokyo rag-pickers aided by Reiko Kitahara (see 
page 21) earn about 56¢ a day. Yet, inspired by her 
efforts to aid them, they now hope to build.a new town 
which will be a tribute to her life. 

Reiko was a convert, the daughter of a college pro- 
fessor. She gave up her elevated status to live and work in 
Ants Town, nursing sick children, teaching girls how to 
mend clothes, and organizing excursions for youngsters 
who had never left their slum boundaries. Before she 
died early this year, she had organized the rag-pickers 
into a community, whose aim was cradle-to-grave se- 
curity for the workers. 

Starting with no funds at all, the community now holds 
$55,000 worth of common property; including a grave- 
yard. By paying small daily contributions, members get 
free wedding, funeral and medical services. Living quar- 
ters are rent free; the aged are supported by the group. 

Now the rag-pickers are planning a model town. 

Waseda University students have designed new buildings 
free of charge. The plans call for a dining hall, nursery, 
bath house, large recreation yards, space for 1,000 chick- 
ens and twenty pigs, rows of apartments and a chapel— 
following Reiko’s example, ten per cent of the Ants Town 
community, including their current leader Motamu 
Ozawa, are recent converts. 
e@ In the light of the current discussions on education, 
the struggles of St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle (p. 43) to revo- 
lutionize seventeenth century education and conquer his 
own aristocratic prejudices take on new interest. De la 
Salle’s achievement in establishing an institute of brothers 
became the pattern for many similar groups. 

During his lifetime, de la Salle’s Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools did not receive official ecclesiastical appro- 
bation, though he worked strenuously for it. Six years 
after his death in 1719 it was granted and from then on 
the Institute grew quickly. So valuable were its services 
considered that it was the last of the religious orders to 
be outlawed after the French Revolution. When cast out 
of France, the Brothers extended their work to other 
countries and began that steady rise which brought them 
to their present impressive statistics: some 20,000 mem- 
bers teaching over 400,000 pupils in 1,300 schools. 

De la Salle’s spirit has given direction to at least four- 
teen similar institutes, including the Irish Christian 
Brothers, the Holy Ghost Brothers, the Marists and the 
Brothers of St. Gabriel. All are later developments and 
modifications of de la Salle’s work, rule and aim—to 


educate the poor. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
ENGLAND 


If you'se white, you'se all right; 

If you'se-brown, stick aroun' 

But as you'm black—woo.. . ooh, Brother! 
Git back, git back, git back... 


The bitter words of this ballad served as 
an introduction and conclusion to a tele- 
vision program called "The White Jungle" 
broadcast on a nationwide network recently. 
It was a live documentary in which dozens 
of colored people, either immigrant or 
born here, told with anger or resignation 
of their experience with prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Probably for the majority of 
viewers it came as a disturbing revelation 
because, despite the great increase of 
immigration from the West Indies (and to a 
lesser degree from Africa) in recent years, 
most of the colored people in this country 
tend to drift to certain big centers of 
population and industry. In London for 
instance, where about a quarter of the 
colored people in Britain are to be found, 
it is impossible to travel on the subway 
without noticing how many colored porters, 
ticket collectors and train dispatchers 
there are. It also is quite likely that your 
mail will be delivered by a colored man, 
or that your fare ona bus will be collected 
by one. In the Midlands, where many of them 
are to be found in public transport, there 
has already been trouble with some of the 
union locals. The fact is that England has 
a color problem on her hands, not perhaps 
on a national scale, but in a sufficient 
number of regions for it to be more than a 
source of mild local difficulties. 

Exact statistics are difficult to com- 
pile, but it is estimated that there are 
now in Britain about 75,000 Indians, 7,000 
to 8,000 Pakistanis, between 80,000 and 
85,000 West Indians and 30,000 Africans. 
The group which is growing most quickly is 











the West Indian. In one neighborhood igof tt 
Manchester—Hulme and Moss Side—a recent§ many 
census showed that there were about 6, 00gditi 
colored residents, of whom 60% were West{ham <¢ 
Indian and 40% West African. As members offfine 
the Commonwealth they have the same rightjing, 
of free entry to Britain as have the Puertojas me 
Ricans to the United States. Provided thatj ordi 
they fit even tolerably well with our wayjenfo 
of life and they find sufficient oppor.§find 
tunities of work, there is no reason whyjenou 
the influx should decrease. Onthecontrary,j out | 
In the colonies that make up the new Caribsheal 
bean Federation the population is around 3#tion 
million, of which no less than 37% are under than 
fourteen years of age and soon to go on thedati 
labor market. The population of the islandsjIndi 
is growing very fast, faster than in Indiajdemn 
and Japan, and it is thought that it will}]Some 
be doubled in thirty years. But job oppor-jther 
tunities are not likely to grow at the samejby t 
rate. About a quarter of the people arejland 
permanently out of work, and in off seasonsjprog 
there are times when one in three is unem-jwhit 
ployed in many islands. Hence the drift tostri 
Britain is likely to increase and by 1970tena 
between half a million and a million Westjlead 





force, although almost everywhere it iSfisle 
well below proper strength. The women 
new in post-war immigration from the West 
Indies—do menial work in hospitals and 






and cleaning up in cafeterias. Currentlyfdesc 
more and more of them are going into théof t 
garment-making industry where their pro-ito B 
ficiency is quite high. too 
In general, and certainly for the firstjcha: 
six or twelve months after their arrival inCat< 
Britain (unless they are coming to livé@sant 
with friends who are already established) ,jcolc 
they have great difficulty in finding ac-+fis n 
commodations. The housing situation iSlor 
still bad, and it is in their search fofrexi:;: 
lodgings that the colored immigrants havé ay; 
their first experience with discrimina-jresi 
tion. A "Rooms to Let" sign in a window hasj—ji; 
no meaning when the landlady sees the colofanut} 
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i ingof the applicant's skin. The result is that 
sentgmany thousands are living under slum con- 
,O0(f ditions in Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
Vesti ham and London. The squalor of a family con- 
s offfined to a basement or an attic is appall- 
ightging, and there are eight-room houses with 
arto] as many as 25 or more people occupants. City 
thatj ordinances against overcrowding are rarely 
wayjenforced; the authorities would have to 
poresfind new accommodations, and there are 
why enough problems in this line already with- 
ary,jout creating any more, even on grounds of 
ribghealth. There is also evidence of exploita- 
da 3gtion,. of colored being made to pay more 
ademjthan white for the same type of accommo- 
thefdation. Some colored people, most of them 
andsj Indians and Pakistanis, are buying up con- 
adiajdemned property which they proceed to let. 
willjSome of them exploit their tenants, but 
por-jthere are others who in turn are exploited 
samejby the tenants. One was an elderly negro 
aréjilandlord who appeared on the television 
sonsjprogram the other night. He preferred 
nem-jwhite tenants because with them it is 
t tostrictly business, whereas a _ colored 
L970itenant tends to drift into friendliness 
Nestjleading to expected charity. Nor is it 
. always true that the value of property in 
and"ithese areas necessarily declines. In Lon- 
tishidon most of them live in a mass between 
2 ndjEdgeware Road and Ladbroke Grove—there in 
ceavyjthe hundreds they suffer the pangs of lone- 
tionjliness and the misery of unaccustomed cold 
oad-Ibut greatly prize their new-found freedom. 
thel"We find here," one of them said in his 
as lilting accent, "for the first time the 
nt) pleasure of doing exactly what we want to 
Licéldo. The West Indies are made up of small 
. isfislands. The islands are made up of small 
en—jtowns ; you are hemmed in. Everybody knows 
Nestiwho you are and what you are." 
and They have found their chronicler in a 
ses)lyoung West Indian writer, Samuel Selvon, 
hingiwho in a recent book, Ways of Sunlight, has 
ntlyidescribed the life of the more picturesque 
thélof these noisy, high-spirited immigrants 
pro-ito Bayswater. The idiom is perhaps a little 
too reminiscent of Damon Runyon, with 
1 iftaton a called Small Change, Bar 20 and 








1 inlCatch as Catch Can, who carry on an inces- 
livélsant guerilla war against the landlord, the 
ed) scold, the foreman and the blues. But there 
ac-fis no doubt that it is an authentic picture 
1. iSlof some aspects of their bitter-sweet 
fotlexistence. 

navel Another recent book by a West Indian 
ina-jresident—Colored Minorities in Britain 
“hasimis a very different proposition. The 
oloMauthor is Sydney Collins, a lecturer in 
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social anthropology in the University of 
Edinburgh, who spent a great deal of time 
in research in the field on the subject. 
His encouraging conclusion, that "at pres- 
ent the racial situation is well in hand," 
comes after considering the position of 
long-resident Chinese and Moslem (Somali 
and Yemenite) groups as well as the posi- 
tion of his own countrymen..He makes few 
generalizations but shows that there is a 
variety of experience which often depends 
on fortuitous or personal factors: On 
Tyneside (the Newcastle area), for exam- 
ple, Negroes are more readily tolerated 
than Moslems; in Lancashire Chinese are 
better liked than West Indians; while in 
Cardiff there is extreme prejudice against 
Negroes and Moslems alike. He found too 
that Somalis want to go home when they have 
made their money, while most. others come 
to stay. Moslems have a bond in their re- 
ligion and take pride in self-sufficiency. 
The Chinese are a settled community but 
remain entirely oriented to their home- 
land, while the West Indians feel them- 
selves to be British by culture and edu- 
cation and want desperately to belong. 

The color bar is felt most harshly by the 
West Indians. Its intangible nature gives 
them an insecurity which has had bad social 
consequences. "I sometimes wonder," one 
of them mused recently, "which is better, 
the American version or the British. The 
Americans don't hide it. You don't make any 
mistake about what they feel. . .. But the 
British get rid of you politely. They shake 
you by the hand. 'Pleased to meet you,’ 
they say. Then—'Look, I'm very busy just 
nowe’ I suppose the British way is more 
civilized." However, there is no rigid 
separation or segregation of the races in 
Britain in transport, cinemas, public 
offices or anywhere else where people con- 
gregate together. Where there have been 
isolated cases of discrimination in bars, 
hotels and restaurants during and since 
the war, they have been found in localities 
with large numbers of American troops who 
provide a relatively wealthy clientele; 
the proprietors sometimes impose the bar 
because of real or imaginary trouble that 
might ensue. So far as prejudice in the 
general population is concerned, there is 
evidence to show that one-third is tol- 
erant of colored people, one-third is 
mildly prejudiced and one-third is ex- 
tremely prejudiced. 

There is discrimination in employment, 
too, but this is much more difficult to 
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pin down because normal procedure—such as 
"last in, first out"—wmay be interpreted 
by sensitive West Indians as prejudice. 
Moreover, their lack of skill does not 
qualify them for high priority in the labor 
market and some unions are apprehensive 
about dilution. On the other hand, I have 
known of white workers who struck because 
they felt that a colored worker had been 
unfairly sacked. The fears of the white 
“worker were best summed up in a motion in- 
troduced at a meeting of the T.U.C. Regional 
Advisory Committee in Coventry three years 
ago. It proposed that colored people should 
not be engaged without discussions between 
the union and the employer, that. they 
should bé barred from supervisory posts, 
that whites should have priority when ap- 
plying for jobs, and that colored workers 
should be the first to go in hard times. 
The motion was thrown out without discus- 
sion then, but a recession such as seems 
to be presently developing may revive such 
sentiments with more likelihood of support. 
At one time it was suggested that the 
Government should restrict the entry of 
West Indians into Britain, but the last 
word on this was said by a delegation of the 
United Kingdom branch of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association which visited 
the West Indies last year. In its report it 
said: "Should it be necessary to impose 
any restrictions we feel strongly that this 
could only be done provided they were ap- 
plied universally throughout Commonwealth 
and Empire irrespective of race and color. 
West Indians are loyal British citizens 
and special discrimination against them 
would be totally wrong. It would be advis- 
able for the British and Jamaican Govern- 
ments to set upa joint central organization 
in London to channel Jamaican workers to 
jobs or areas. where they are most needed, 
and thus avoid a concentration of West 
Indians in certain localities in the United 
Kingdom." Obviously the problem has to be 
tackled in the West Indies and the delega- 
tion, after coming up with the usual reconm- 
mendation that effective birth control is 
the essential social seclution, then made the 
sensible point that the economy of the 
Caribbean colony must be developed both 
from public funds and private enterprise 
and from an assured market for primary 
products. One intriguing point they make 
is that the West Indies themselves also 
have an immigrant problem on their hands. 
Many West Indians are convinced that the 
object of the East Indians—who form 48% 
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of the population of British Guiana and 4 
third of the population of Trinidad— is t 
create a dominant Indian majority in thos 
places. : 

The fact that over the past ten years s¢ 
many colored immigrants have been absorbed 
here proves that there has been patiencé 
and understanding on both sides. A recent 
event is worth noting to show the directio 
this tolerance may take. A couple of mont 
ago, at a conference in London called b 
the National Union of Railwaymen, colore# 
railway workers gave their views and state 
their position; the result has been an i 
crease of good will between white and col 
ored workers: the bad stereotypes ar 
gradually being replaced by good ones, and 
the most effective way of doing this is by 
the colored man showing that he is a good 
worker. 

Among both Africans and West Indians 
there are many Catholics, and in some cities 
—Liverpool, Leeds and Manchester are ex- 
amples—priests are released from parish 
duties to give full time to their welfare. 
The most ambitious of the projects is St. 
Gerard's Social Center for Overseas People 
(the title is significant) in Manchester 
which is in the care of the fathers of the 
Society of African Missions. Their object 
is not to segregate the colored migrants 
further but to assist them in adjusting 
to the situation in Britain as well as to 
remind them discreetly of the unity and 
charity which should be found everywhere 
in the Church. Their children go to paro- 
chial schools without comment or diffi- 
culty, and many of them are exemplary by 
their attendance to their religious duties. 

I do not want to end on too optimistic 4 
note. It is true that the growth of the col- 
ored minority in Britain has provoked 
strains of latent prejudice as well as 
pangs of conscience. There must be many 
people whose superior attitude to apartheid 
in South Africa or to segregation in the 
American south has been rudely shattered 
on being faced with the problem in their 
own lives. From this—in the long run—can 
come nothing but good. It means a greater 
understanding of the problems of other 
countries, and that eventually barriers of 
class and culture will be broken down. But 
this will not come automatically through 
the passage of time, and there is a great 
deal more to be done in Britain in the way 
of positive measures to eliminate intoler- 





ance and injustice. 
—Rev. John Fitzsimons 
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These hook about the Blessed Mother can add much to its usefulness 





THE PROMISED WOMAN 
Price $4.00 


edited by Stanley Mathews, S.M. 


An anthology on the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary which includes liturgical, his- 
torical, theological, devotional and documentary 
treatment of the subject. 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE 
Price $4.00 


edited by Stanley Mathews, S.M. 


A companion volume to the Promised Woman, 
this anthology is on the Assumption and Queenship 
of Mary. It contains nineteen studies and nine 
documents on these two glories of Mary. 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 
Price $3.00 
by Leon Bonnet, translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


Meditations that are based on the titles of Our 
Lady that you use often—whenever you recite her 
Litany. Have you ever stopped to ponder some 
of them and tried to figure out their possible sig- 
nificance? Would you think of connecting the title, 
Morning Star, with a remedy for sadness; or, House 
of Gold with love of neighbor? The explanations 
given here are as though Mary herself were speak- 
ing and thus are made more personal and effective. 


IN PRAISE OF MARY 
Price $2.00 
edited by Rev. Raymond J. Treece 


Eight discussions by foremost Marian theologians, 
which formed the first series of Theological Lectures 
at Bellermine College, Louisville. The topics are: 
God Speaks of Mary by Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. L. Newton, 
S.S.D.; Mother of God, Rev. Edmond Benard, S.T.D.; 
Mary Ever Virgin, Rev. Edwin Leimkuhler, $.M.; 
Hail, Full of Grace, Rev. Thomas Mullaney, O.P.; 
Mary’‘s Assumption, Rev. James J. Doyle, $.J., $.T.D.; 
Mary, Co-Redemptrix, Rev. Juniper Carol, O.F.M., 
S.T.D.; Mary in the Liturgy, Rev. Owen Bennett, 
O.F.M. Conv., Ph.D.; Mary in the Modern World, 
Rev. Paschal Boland, O.S.B., §.T.L. 
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FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


MARY COMMUNES 
WITH THE SAINTS 


Price $2.25 


by Raphael Brown 


This Mary book tells of seventeen saints who 
enjoyed direct communication with the Blessed 
Mother at some time during their life on earth. 
They give us brief glimpses of Our Lady’s beauty 
and friendliness that are as much for our con- 
solation as theirs. 


THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 
Price $2.00 


This one tells of the influence Mary had on the 
character and sanctity of a number of persons 
widely separated either by age, time or circum- 
stances. They include St. Benedict Joseph Labre, 
Pope St. Pius X, St. Catherine Laboure, St. Dominic 
Savio, Jean Edouard Lamy, Kateri Tekakwitha, the 
three children of Fatima, Fr. Maximilian Kolbe, 
Charles Peguy and St. Maria Goretti. 


QUEEN OF MILITANTS 
Price $2.00 
by Emil Neubert, S.M., S.T.D. 


For the Lay Apostles who would take seriously the 
motto: “To restore all things in Christ through 
Mary.” Divided into three parts, it first explains 
why Mary is so important to the Church Militant, 
then shows how Mary aids in forming true Catholic 
Actionists, and concludes with practical means of 
fighting for the Church under Mary’s banner. 


THE POETS’ ROSARY 
Price $2.00 


by Anne Tansey 


For the poets’ corner of the library we have this 
anthology gathered from the works of major Amer- 
ican Catholic poets who have found inspiration in 
thinking about the Rosary Mysteries. There is a 
poem for every bead of the fifteen Mysteries. 


Room 10 St. Meinrad, Indiana 






















MOUNT ATHOS 


Having known a little of the existence of 
Mount Athos for many years, I read with 
great interest your article on it [January, 
1958], Do you know that the same tradition 
is carried on by Russian Orthodox Monks 
of Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, 
N.Y. ; (about twenty miles southeast of 
Utica)? They have a very lovely chapel, 
painted most beautifully by two of their 
own monks. 
, WILHELM WAGNER 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 


Congratulations and thanks for the excel- 
lent picture story “The Early Christians” 
in the February juBILee. It is beautifully 
done—and it fits nicely into our program. 
We're hoping for more of the kind. 
Bruno P. ScHLESINGER 
Chairman, Program for 
Christian Culture 
St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Your article in the February issue on the 
Early Christians filled me with joy and 
gladness. The quotations from the writers 
contemporary with this period testified 
eloquently to the integrity and purity of 
our traditions. It is good to learn that we 
had an ancient and honorable past as well 
as a glorified and eternal future. May we 
expect more such articles from subsequent 
periods? 

Joun SHEEHAN 
Middlesex, N. J. 


@ Future issues will feature more of 
JUBILEE’s articles on the history of the 
Church. Coming soon: the Byzantine 
world.—Ep. 


JUBILLEE’s readers may be interested in 
some additional information on the gold 
glass drawings used as illustrations in the 
article, “The Early Christians.” As in the 





3RD CENTURY WEDDING BOWL 


case of many primitive artifacts not much 


is known about them, but the following ' 


has been surmised. They were given on a 
special occasion—a baptism (most Christ- 
ians were out of infancy when baptised), 
wedding, anniversary or other important 
celebration. They were drinking vessels 
and some experts think they might have 
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THE EDITOR 


been used in connection with Eucharistic 
services, though this has not been definite- 
ly established. The surviving examples are 
almost always fragments of the bottom, 
on which the design was painted. This ap- 
parently is because upon the owner’s 
death the glass bowl was broken and the 
bottom, along with other mementos, was 
stuck into the freshly made mortar of his 
grave to serve as a means of identification. 
Most known examples of glass bowls come 
from the Roman catacombs or the graves 
around Cologne. 

H. L. Goipwasser 

New York, N. Y. 


THE JUBILEE MAN 


“Why is JUBILEE plagiarizing? February’s 


inside back-cover advertisement in which 
the yuBILeE Man is surrealistically brined 
with his aquatic cohorts smacks too, too 
much of the spirit in which quasi-intellec- 
tual magazines present the Hathaway shirt 


THE JUBILEE MAN UNDER WATER 


-man, the Calvert man, etc. to the distinc- 


tion-hungry public. I realize—and I hope 
you do—that the plagiarism is a conscious 
one. However, this is not to your credit 
since the readers are the ones who see, 
remember, relate, and realize. In short, I 
think you are fishing for subscribers in 
very shallow water. 

REYNOLD FRUTKIN 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ The yusiteE Man says he beat the 
Hathaway Man, the Schweppes Man, 
etc., etc., to the bottom. For more on 
the yuBILEE Man see the inside back 
cover.—Eb. 


TRANSFERRED DIOCESE 


I shall not deny the right of “D.C.” to 
accept, and even accentuate, Dr. Robert D. 
Cross’s two-dimensional portrait of Bishop 
Bernard J. McQuaid (see his review of 
Cross’s Emergence of Liberal Catholicism 
in the United States, yupiter, February, 
1958). But—pace all Kentuckians within 
earshot—I can and do deny his canonical 
right to transfer the founder of the Diocese 
of Rochester to the mythical See of Paducah. 
Rev. Ropert F. McNamara 
Rochester, N. Y. 


REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA 
I am writing these few lines to tell you how 


touched I was by Mr. Richard Gilman’s 
article on my Reflections on Americz 
(March). I have high appreciation for this 


fine and comprehensive review of my boo 


and I thank the author most cordially (not 


to speak of the remarkable picture, with 
which my wife is delighted). 

There is a point, nevertheless, which 
worries me: I did not fall for “enlightened 
corporations and contented unions” which 
“cooperate for the greater glory” of the 
American system. Speaking of the hig 
change, I insisted, on the contrary, that 
we are only witnessing the first stages in 4 
process which will need a great many years 
and a great deal of continuous effort and 
struggle to reach its goal. 

Jacques Maritain 
Princeton, N. J. 


@ Reviewer Gilman regrets his mis. 
interpretation of a section of an excel. 
lent book.—Eb. 


PRO JUBILEE 


We have wondered through just what 
miracle have JUBILEE’s editors been able to 
present subjects and writers which are so 
dear to us: the Oriental church, Mount 
Athos, the spirituality of Lent, pilgrimages 
(and notably your admirable study of the 
Russian Pilgrim); the names of Gilson, 
Maritain, Daniélou, Henry, Mauriac. Un- 
fortunately we do not have any magazine 
in France that may compare with yours, 
for you have found the means of present- 
ing, in an attractive and noble fashion, 
without concession to sentimentality or a 
deforming vulgarization, nourishment which 
is deep and light at the same time. Even 
in your humor you know how to sustain 
dignity. . . . In JUBILEE one really finds a 
“something special”: a peace and a joy of 
another quality than that of the world. 
One of our monks pointed out that he 
gained much, in the way of reflections from 
one of your reviews on plain chant as 
recorded by our brothers at Spencer. This 
is merely a “marginal comment,” meant 
to show you with what care we all go 
through your magazine: “is it so,” one of 
our monks asked, “that aesthetic pre-occu- 
pations may be distinct from pre-occupa- 
tions of simple piety?” We French are 
inclined to believe that aesthetic default 


_ in a religious realization, plastic or musical, 


is an indication of an insufficiency in the 
conception: a lack of sincerity, a lack of 
vigor that betray an incomplete, super- 
ficial, or illusory faith. Shouldn’t beauty, 
therefore, be the splendor of the true? We 
think also that the essence of our monastic 
vocation consists precisely in living our 
faith in such a way that its community, 
social, even plastic realization may be a 
visible sacrament of the Kingdom of God: 
“the city upon the mountain” of the Gos- 
pels. And doesn’t your magazine itself tend 
to this efficacious goal? 

Rev. M. EmmanvueEt, 0.C.S.O. 

Abbott 

Abbaye de Bellefontaine 

Bégrolles-en-Mauges 

France 


AN APPEAL 

Ven. Brother Harold R. J. Logan, Little 
Mission Church, Box 1042, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Texas, makes rosaries for the needy 
and destitute. He would appreciate 
small donations. 
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New Books for 
SPRING 





The Knox Missal 


A completely new, revised edition of the 
famous Latin-English Missal popularly known 
as the “Knox Missal. The entire missal was 
rendered into contemporary English by Rev. 
J. B. O’Connell and H. P. R. Finberg; the Knox 
translation is used for all scriptural extracts. 
It is printed in red and black throughout, and 
is complete with an American Supplement. 


. Leatherette $8.50 Grained Leather $12.50 


Leather Case $4.00 Morocco $15.00 


Ready Shortly 
Sacred Doctrine 


An Introduction to Theology 

EDWIN G. KAISER, C.PP.S. An ideal initiation 
to theology combining clarity of thought and 
comprehensiveness of design so that the vast 
field of theological endeavor is seen to be 
one science under many aspects. $4.50 





Church History 


Volume |: Christian Antiquity 


DR. KARL BIHLMEYER. Revised by Dr. Her- 
mann Tuechle, translated by Victor E. Mills, 
C.F.M. The greatest three-volume Church his- 
tory, “Bihlmeyer-Tuechle,” is now available in 
English. The work is a monument of German 
historiography and an essential “desk book”’ 
for all those concerned with the history of the 
Catholic Church. $8.50 


The Papacy 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


PAOLO BREZZI. Translated by Rev. Henry 
Yannone. Traces the development of the papal 
institution as seen in its various periods and 
exemplified by its more typical representa- 


$3.50 


tives. 


Freud and Religion 


A Restatement of an Old Controversy 
Woodstock Papers—Number 3 


GREGORY ZILBOORG, M.D., F.A.P.A. A pene- 
trating study showing that Freud’s atheism 
has little connection with his psychoanalytic 
theories, but rather is rooted in the great 
scientist's personal struggle. Freud the atheist 
was merely the outer garb of Freud the po- 
tential believer. 95¢ 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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ACTU’S 
DANNY 
SCHULDER 


A young New Yorker helps 
workers fight racketeering unions 


and dishonest employers 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


Shortly before Easter, crew-cut, stocky Danny Schulder, 
secretary-treasurer of New York’s Association of Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists, walked before a grand jury with a 
folder full of documents under his arm. He was testi- 
fying about an ACTU attempt to rescue 200 workers 
from the control of local #258, a union organized by 
convicted labor racketeer Johnny Dio. ACTU had been 
whittling away at local ##258’s shops for a year, bring- 
ing one after another under the wing of legitimate 
unions. This time, a reporter from El Diario who had 
been cooperating with ACTU was threatened and the 
grand jury was moving to indict the union president, 
Sid Hodes, on a charge of coercion. The victory was 
one segment of a 2l-year campaign by rank-and-file 





Catholic union members, working through ACTU, to 


propagate the theory and ensure the practice of Christian 
social principles in the industrial world. 

A semi-professional football player, student at Brook- 
lyn’s St. John’s college, ex-warehouse worker and Team- 
sters’ member, Schulder first became interested in the 
labor movement in high school. Reading Pushkin, Gogol, 
Isaac Babel, Jack London, John Steinbeck, Leon Bloy 
and Cardinal Suhard, he and a friend became interested 
in the plight of the poor, followed labor news and dis- 
cussed trade unionism. “It’s the old story,” Schulder 
says, “we acquired social consciousness through literary 
dilettantism.” While a freshman at St. John’s, he tried 
to organize a shop where he was a part-time painter, 
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but failed. During Friday night seminars at Dorothy 
Day’s Catholic Worker house, Schulder heard about 
ACTU as “a group that was really getting things done.” 
In the fall of 1956, Schulder began helping out as an 
ACTU volunteer and last September became a full-time 


’ acting directly with workers, unions and 


“contact man’ 
governmental agencies to end management exploitation 
and union corruption. Although most of his cases involve 


Puerto Ricans, Schulder knows no Spanish. He, finds this 


no handicap, explaining, “If you’re genuinely concerned 
with helping someone, he’ll understand you.” 

Because of the current recession, ACTU has had to 
take on further work in helping the unemployed find 
jobs or obtain benefits. It finds itself hard hit also— 
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before Easter, there was only $70 in its treasury—and 
Schulder, along with the other full-time ACTU workers, 
voluntarily is giving up his normally small salary for 
the present. Despite the lack of funds, ACTU continues 
to work\in the spirit of a recent*editorial in its paper: 

“Wherever and as long as there is a brow made to 
sweat unjustly, a back bent in inhuman toil, a single,” 
worker treated as a cog in the machinery of free enter- 
prise’s ‘rugged individualism,’ a single human carrying 
the black plague of greed and selfishness into the, labor,” 
movement, the ACTU will be a rebel with a cause. ‘Its 
cause is man, the sharer in a human and mystical 
brotherhood with the Incarnate Son of God Who pre- 
sented Himself among men as an unemployed carpenter.” 





Schulder puts together a legal brief, compiled by ACTU 
lawyers, requesting that the NLRB refuse to recognize a 
United Textile Workers’ contract in a Brooklyn shop. The 
employees had never seen the contract or its provisions. 


On a subway escalator, Schulder scans an article on an 
ACTU project by N. Y. Post columnist Murray Kempton. 
ACTU keeps in close contact with local labor reporters. 


Sweatshops and paper locals 


are prime ACTU targets 

ACTU’s work normally begins with a phone call or visit 
from a desperate worker—often the victim of labor-man- 
agement collusion through “sweetheart” contracts. An un- 
scrupulous boss will call in a shady union to ward off 
organizing by a legitimate union; a racketeer, “paper” 
local will intimidate an employer with threats of strikes or 


‘worse. The “sweetheart” contract is signed—seldom with 


the knowledge of the workers—and labor “peace” is 
achieved. Such contracts legalize exploitation: the wage 
scale is only a few cents above the $1.00 an hour minimum; 
there are few holidays, little or no vacation pay, no sick leave, 
no welfare benefits, no seniority increases, and to top it all 
there is a verbal promise by the union leaders that even 


On their way to the N. Y. district attorney, ACTU’s executive 
secretary John McNiff and Schulder hopefully empty the 
morning mail for checks. ACTU is supported by dues, an 
annual breakfast, dances and occasional contributions. 


Hoboken furniture workers tell Schulder how, despite their 
desires, the United Furniture Workers had withdrawn from an 
election and forced them to stay in the Longshoremen’s union. 


Ata 
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these provisions will not be enforced. The workers go to 
their jobs each day in fear—those who protest are fired or 
humiliated without redress. There are few union meetings, 
no elections and no machinery for processing grievances. 


Fighting such situations is part of Schulder’s fourteen-to- 
sixteen-hour day. He may also cover the United Nations 
as a Nongovernmental Organizations observer, talk with 
the FBI on the telephone, attend a hearing at the National - 
Labor Relations Board or a meeting in a waterfront bar 
with wildcat-striking truck drivers, visit the tenement home 
of an unemployed seamstress and make several speeches 
before Puerto Rican workers—frequent victims of the 
sweatshop system. He is joined at ACTU by student volun- 
teers from Fordham and St. John’s, rank-and-file union 
members and lawyers from the Catholic Labor Defense 
League who donate legal counsel. 





Fired for circulating an ACTU petition against his union, 
Oswaldo Cameron checks on an unemployment plea. 








At a meeting in a borrowed union hall, Schulder explains to Legal counsel Robert Mozer, McNiff and Schulder listen to 
Puerto Rican workers how to fill out a legal affidavit. The a priest demand they stop “harassing” a parishioner 

men claimed that their race barred them from membership in and “good Catholic” in whose factory ACTU found low 

a bakers’ union recently expelled from the AFL-CIO. pay, bad working conditions and a “sweetheart” contract. 


At an ACTU membership meeting, Schulder smiles before giving 
a two-word treasurer’s report: “No treasury.” Schulder 
thinks the recession may have cut down contributions. 


Worn out by his day, Schulder 
MAY, 1958 falls asleep at his desk. 





‘ACTU versus Sid Hodes 


Early in January, three workers from the North Amer- 
ican Aluminum Co. came to Schulder with a typical 
case. They were members of a former Teamster “paper” 
local #258, set up by Johnny Dio, now in Auburn 
prison, and currently headed by Sid Hodes and Harry 
Davidoff, who figured prominently in last year’s Senate 
rackets hearings. Sent to ACTU by Jose Roman, a re 
porter on El Diario, the workers claimed they were vic- 
tims of a “sweetheart” contract. Their top wage is $1.25 
an hour; they have no union meetings or elections. 

Schulder called a reputable union, the International 
Association of Machinists (IAM) who agreed to “raid” 
the “paper” local. One worker, Angelo Augusto, filed an 
NLRB petition to decertify Hodes’ union as the shop 





Schulder and IAM organizer Habert tell Angelo Augusto 
how to collect shop signatures to decertify Hodes’ union. 


Suspicious that a car near the factory holds a local #258 
thug, Schulder pauses before walking past it to call out the 
workers. The [AM organizers warned him to be careful 
because “#258 isn’t playing tiddlywinks.” 





Before the emergency shop meeting, Schulder confers with an 
anti-Hodes worker to find who can be trusted in the shop. 


‘ 
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bargaining agent. The IAM filed for recognition on the 
basis of the unanimous vote of the workers. 

On February 13th, the IAM received a phone call 
warning them “to lay off the plant.” A week later, 
Augusto withdrew his petition, saying he was “afraid 
for the wife and kids.” An officer of #258 allegedly 
met him at the factory, took him to dinner and to the 


union office to sign the withdrawal petition. The next 
day, Schulder called an emergency shop meeting to file 
‘a new decertification petition. 

On February 26th, reporter Roman was allegedly 
threatened by Hodes unless he persuaded the workers 
to go along with #258. This led to Hodes’ arrest by 
the district attorney’s office and indictment by the Grand 
Jury. With Hodes on trial Schulder hopes that racketeer 


domination of one group of workers will be broken. 





In a barroom strategy meeting, Schulder and Habert hear 
that Augusto had just withdrawn his petition. 


Presiding at an anti-Hodes meeting, Schulder hears a worker protest that one of the new shop committeemen attended talks 
in the bosses’ office and at union headquarters at which Augusto was “persuaded” to withdraw his petition. The new man said 
he was afraid to speak out; however the workers elected him delegate and signed a new decertification petition. 
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The story of ACTU 


In February, 1937, eleven men sat around the kitchen 
table of a dingy house in a run-down Italian section on 
New York’s lower East Side. One was the president of a 
small utility workers’ union in the massive Consolidated 
Edison system; others belonged to carpenters’, seamen’s, 
teamsters’, brushmakers’, garment workers’ unions and 
the Newspaper Guild. One was a lawyer; all were Catho- 
lics; the house was Catholic Worker headquarters: the 
subject being discussed was trade unionism. 

. “ The country was just beginning to emerge from the 
desperation and paradox of the depression: in a nation 


that technically could out-produce the world, thousands — 


of workers had broken their spirits leaning on WPA 
shovels, standing on breadlines and shivering in “Hoover- 
villes.” The workers were determined not to be used so 
badly again and ‘they were turning to trade unions as 
their only hope. The unions were physically weak, with 
only a few million members; the major industries—steel, 
auto, electric, rubber and textile—still had open shops. 
However, under Section 7-A of the National Industrial 
Recovery act and the later Wagner act, U. S. labor’s 
legal right to organize had been recognized at last. 

At the same time, other forces were at work within the 
labor movement. In 1935, the Communists had abolished 
their labor fronts and “revolutionary” unions and were 
making a determined effort to infiltrate the labor move- 
ment. In 1936, the Socialist party split; Socialist trade 
unionists rejected party unions and joined the Commu- 
nists. Old prohibition gangs, powerful now in political 
and business circles, were searching for a new front and 

profitable sideline; hoodlums elbowed their way into 
union halls, exploiting employer resistance to legitimate 
unionization through back door deals and “paper” locals. 

The eleven men at the Catholic Worker had been strug- 
gling against these forces in their own unions and had 
come together for help. They turned to the social ency- 
clicals for guidance and to a particular passage from 
Quadregesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI which seemed 
written for them: “Side by side with . . . unions, there 
should always be associations zealously engaged in im- 
buing and forming their members in the teaching of 
religion and morality, so that they in turn may be able 
to permeate unions with that good spirit which should 
direct them in all their activities.” Before the men left 
that afternoon, they had formed just such an organiza- 
tion: the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. It was 
not to be a “Catholic” union along European lines; 
ACTU’s founders were convinced that such a move would 
only split labor unity. Rather its aim was to make Cath- 
olic union members better unionists, to teach them that 
their Church had a vital and dynamic social doctrine 
and to help them apply that doctrine in their own unions. 
Some years later the Jewish writer Will Herberg wrote 


14 


that ACTU was the only organized effort ever made to 
develop a code of ethics for the labor movement. 

ACTU’s social ideals—born from day-to-day experi 
ence of work life—are much the same today as in 1937, 
They include: 
> The right of every man to a steady job with guaran. 

teed wages sufficient to support each worker and his 
family in reasonable comfort. 
> The right to hours and working conditions in accord 
with human dignity. 
> The right to a share in the profits after a just wage 
and an equitable return to capital have been made. 
> The right of every worker to bargain collectively 
through free and democratically chosen union representa- 
tives, and to strike and picket peacefully for a just cause, 
®& The right to a just price for consumer goods. 

The major difference between ACTU and the social 
theorists—most of whom would agree with all or part of 
the ACTU program—is that ACTU is dedicated to achiev- 
ing the ideals to whatever degree possible for every man 
with whom it comes in contact. ACTU stresses the obliga- 
tions of the worker to do an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay, to join a bona fide trade union, to 
campaign for democratic union practices, to strike only 
for a just cause and only when all other means have 
failed, to refrain from violence, to respect property and 
to abide by legitimate agreements. In contrast to Marxist 
class warfare, racketeer exploitation, and “rugged indi- 
vidualism,” ACTU stresses the responsibility of the work- 
er to aim at industrial peace—through the formation of 
guilds for the self-regulation of industry and through pro- 
ducer cooperatives where workers share in the ownership, 
management and profits of business, thus eliminating the 
usual capitalist-workingman dichotomy. 

In November of 1937, ACTU, with the cooperation of 
Fordham University’s Jesuits, started a free workers’ 
school aimed primarily at trade unionists, Catholic or 
not. Courses included ethics, trade union practices, par- 
liamentary procedure, public speaking, labor law and 
grievance processing. Over the years, ACTU labor schools 
have been welcomed to the campuses of other Catholic 
colleges, such as Manhattan and New Rochelle. Today, 
the program is being adapted for New York’s many 
Puerto Rican workers. To fill a two-fold gap, ACTU began 
publishing the country’s first Catholic labor paper, the 
Labor Leader. It reports trade union news not normally 
found in the daily press, and comments editorially from 
the standpoint of the Church’s social philosophy. Other 
educational projects have been a parish speakers’ bureau 
and occasional pamphlets. 

But the main feature of ACTU’s program is direct ac- 
tion. Long before the U.S. Senate turned its attention to 
labor rackets, ACTU was campaigning on the waterfront. 
In 1936, one of its founders, George Donohue, now a 
labor consultant, had formed a rank-and-file caucus to 
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fight the mobs. By 1951, ACTU-trained men had gained 
control of Pier 45 and eliminated some of the worst water- 
front practices. The notorious shape-up, was replaced by 
regular stevedores, a seniority system and a welfare fund. 

ACTU’s single-minded devotion to industrial justice 
has brought it criticism from many sides. In 1949 the 
left-wing New York Compass ran a series of articles con- 
demning ACTU “meddling” in labor. The Daily Worker 
frequently denounced it as “a tool of the Vatican.” This 


} year, when ACTU distributed leaflets denouncing high- 


handed tactics by a union president, the union’s paper 
responded with “ACTU stinks on ice” and “these phonies 
are resuming where they left off in 1953 with their stink- 
ing “True Course’.” Such criticism has been matched by 
praise from high places. President Eisenhower has com- 
mended ACTU for “distinguished service to the national 
community,” and Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester has 
said the Church was in debt to ACTU “for the constant, 
clear and friendly courageous witness [it has borne] to 
the teachings of the Gospel and of the Catholic tradition 
on social questions.” 

Gradually, the movement spread to other cities. In 
Detroit, the first ACTU chapter president was Paul St. 
Marie, also president of the first Ford local. Along with 
Walter Reuther and other members of the fledgling United 
Auto Workers, he was the victim of one of the most 
violent organizing fights in recent history. St. Marie had 
to contend with Communist infiltration on the one hand 
and with strike-breaking thugs hired by the company on 
the other. Harried to death at 44, he left nine children. 
A favorite ACTU anecdote is that two Communists who 
came to his funeral noticed his brown Franciscan Third 
Order robes and whispered knowingly: “See, I told you 
he was a Jesuit.” 

Over the years, ACTU has trained a number of labor 
leaders; among them are Charles McNally, current presi- 
dent of the N.Y. printing trades council; William Hart, 
director of Pittsburgh’s District 19 of the steelworkers; 
John Duffy, vice-president of West Coast electrical work- 
ers; and John Cort, executive secretary of the Boston 
Newspaper Guild. Two ACTU members were advisors on 
labor to General MacArthur’s occupation government in 
Japan; another was a confidential member of the Man- 
hattan project. During the war, ACTU helped raise funds 
to keep the French Christian Trades Union movement 
alive. ACLI, the Association of Italian Catholic Workers, 
was formed on the ACTU model and is credited with 


_ preventing what could have been a disastrous splitting of 


Italian trade unions along sectarian lines. 

Perhaps the most famous ACTU member was Johnny 
Acropolis. Born in New York City’s Hell’s Kitchen, 
Acropolis was orphaned at three. He put himself through 
Colgate University on an athletic scholarship and later 
went to Manhattan College for a physical education certi- 
ficate, paying his tuition by working as a truck driver 
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in Yonkers. His union was controlled by racketeers who 
were in collusion with employers to cheat the drivers of 
the contract pay-scale. 

Acropolis was not a Catholic, but through some of the 
Brothers at Manhattan College, he became acquainted 
with ACTU a year after its formation. Two ACTU mem- 
bers helped him run a secret caucus within the local to 
effect a reform. Three years’ work was climaxed one 
night in 1942 when 600 drivers crammed into a union 
hall to force out the gangsters and nominate Acropolis 
as union president. 

However, the racketeers became increasingly greedy 


for dues and rake-offs in the union which soon had 


2,600 members. Although they frequently threatened 
his life, Acropolis laughed at the gangsters. But early on 
the morning of August 26, 1952, his body was found in 
the entrance to his apartment building. Two bullets, fired 
into his head from point-blank range, had ended his life. 
The murder is as yet unsolved. 

Heroes like Johnny Acropolis are unusual, though his 
efforts to run a good union are not. Much more normal 
for ACTU members is humdrum, plodding detail work; 
running labor schools, distributing leaflets, walking pick- 
et lines, filing legal petitions. Yet even this, when com- 
piled and capsuled, can make newspaper headlines. The 
recent Senate rackets investigating committee heard 
ACTU’s John McNiff testify on the exploitation of Puerto 
Ricans in New York. ACTU produced evidence of. rack- 
eteer control or exploitation in 22 union locals in hun- 
dreds of shops. The document was the culmination of 
months of work by ACTU members like Danny Schulder, 
its lawyers who donate their counsel, and volunteers 
(many of them students at New York’s Catholic colleges). 
When the testimony was concluded, Senator Carl Curtiss 
(R. Neb.) joined the five other committee senators in 
praising ACTU: “You represent sincere concern for the 
people involved and it is a courageous statement. I think 
your entire group entitled to very high praise, not only 
for the fine work you have done, but because there is 
always a good reason for people not speaking out about 
abuses that exist in any field of activity.” 

Currently experiencing an economic crisis, the ACTU 
nevertheless has no fear of closing shop. One of the re- 
markable aspects of the organization is its constant re- 
generation. Few of its original members are still active 
and many of its early leaders have left for other work. 
Part of the vitality is drawn from adhesion to its ideal 
of being a rank-and-file movement: the current inter- 
national president, Frank Andolina, is a cutter in a 
Seventh Avenue dress factory. Another clue to its life is 
that no loss is a total defeat, no win a total victory; all 
are parts of a continuing effort to clothe the bare bones 
of Christian theory in the flesh-and-blood existence of the 
Puerto Rican in a button factory, the Negro at a steam 
table, the Irishman in a busdriver’s seat. 
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What it means 
to see again 


@ John Howard Griffin was wounded 
in an accident aboard a B-24 in the 
South Pacific during World War II. 
His sight gradually faded until, by 
1946, he was totally blind. Last year 
he suddenly regained his sight: a 
twelve-year blockage of blood to an 
optical nerve had been broken, and 
he could see once more. The following 
material from Mr. Griffin’s journal, 
written during the first days of his re- 
gained sight, will appear in the new 
Hawthorn book, “The Spirit of Man.” 
—Eb. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 13 

Wednesday, four days ago, I was 
walking to the house for lunch. Red- 
ness swirled in front of my eyes. Then 
I thought I saw the back door, cut in 
portions, dancing at crazy angles. I 
stood dumbfounded. Angles continued 
to dance and there was pain in the 
eyes and head. 

I stumbled inside, found the tele- 
phone. Somehow I got the number 
dialed. I heard my wife’s voice. 

“I think . . .” I began, and then col- 
lapsed into weeping. 

“What is it? What’s happening?” she 
asked. 

“T think I can see.” 


' JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN AND HIS WIFE ELIZABETH ANN. 


I couldn’t talk anymore. Only mum- 
blings came out until I managed to 
say: “Call the doctor. Hurry.” 

Her voice was quiet, awe-stricken. 
“All right. Oh, Lord—go lie down. I'll 
have the doctor there in a minute.” 

“You come, too.” 

“Yes ... yes, I will. Don’t move. 
Don’t do anything.” 

I sat in my chair at the table. The 
room was broken up. Triangles of 
color faded and swirled. 

Two thoughts overwhelmed me. My 
blind friends. Was something happen- 
ing to me that would never happen to 
them? Emile, Armand, Alfred, Edith 
and Merriii—all the others; people 
dear to me. People blind as I had been 
so many years. Dear God, would this 
hurt them?—make them feel more 
lonely? 

And my family? Was I really see- 
ing? Would their hopes be built up 
only to crash when this weird thing 
passed? 

My wife. I’d never seen her or the 
children. From the swirl of my own 
confusion, I thought of how she must 
feel. Should she run immediately to 
me? Should she take the time to dress, 
fix herself up, so I could see her first 
in the best possible light? 

The doctor was there. I couldn’t see 
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him. Only a spiotch of blue. My eyes 
ached from the effort to focus. But 
there was no focus, only lights and 
colors in constant movement. 

His voice was calm. He did not be- 
lieve I could see. 

“What color is my suit?” 

* “Blue, I think.” I was trembling 
violently. He was saying things about 
how wonderful it was. “You have to 
give me something. I can’t stand it,” 
I said. 

. He gave me a shot and stayed with 
me. 
The shot had slight effect. I asked 
him what it was. Hs 

“Tt was a light one—demarol. I 
want you to be aware of everything. 
This is an experience few men can 
ever have.” 

I seemed to withdraw into myself. I 
didn’t try to make him understand that 
it was too much of a blow. I didn’t 
want to be aware of it. A man’s sys- 
tem can’t stand up under such a shock. 
I wanted to sleep, to be unconscious. 

The phone rang. I heard my mother’s 
voice asking me what was happening. 
It was filled with anguish. I couldn’t 
speak. The doctor talked with her. 
“Yes, Mrs. Griffin. He’s seeing enough 
to make out colors. He’s very upset. 
His wife is on her way over.” 

My wife and children. Would I 
know them? Would I know my parents 
after all these years? Weird and twisted 
things passed through my mind. My 
wife, my children and my parents— 
people who were my life—yet if I saw 
‘them in the street, I would not even 
know them! 

Later a car pulled into the drive. 

“Tell me who it is.” 

“Your mother and dad.” 

Nerves simmered up from numb- 
ness. I prayed vaguely, prayed and 
braced myself, prayed that it not be a 
deception for them. They had suffered 
too much, too gallantly on my ac- 
count. 

There was a swirl of movements 
around me. Faces were close to mine, 
and words. They were kissing mie, 
talking in low tones. I had to pull out 
of it, to reassure them some way. 


“Can you really see me?” my 


mother asked. 

“I can see you have on a green 
dress,” I mumbled. 

I couldn’t control my vision enough 
to see their faces. I would see a por- 
tion of their clothes and instantly the 
ceiling and then a side wall, and then 
haze. 

Another car arrived. I stayed seated 


at the table. At the door, I heard the 
voices of my wife and children. I rose 
to my feet. Susan ran forward and was 
the first to appear in the kitchen door. 
I concentrated beyond my strength 
and saw all the radiant wisdom of her 
two-year-old face looking up at me, 
saw it clearly and then saw nothing 
else. 

My wife was in my arms, her face 
beside mine. I glimpsed black hair. 

My son was tugging at my pantlegs. 
I reached down, felt his short-cropped 
hair, but could not see him. That first 
clear view of my daughter had been 
like looking at the sun—blinding me 
to everything else. It was there in front 
of my face during the next dim hours. 

I remember then that I was at the 
eye specialist’s, late in the evening. 
The building was deserted. 

Words detach themselves. 

“The eyes look fairly good. A brain 
injury.” 

“No, doctor—a concussion.” 

“A concussion is a brain in- 
jory....” 

“Yes, of course.” 

There were prescriptions. “We’ll 
work on, restoring circulation to the 
eyes.” 

Then to the pharmacy to buy the 
medicines. Then to my sister’s house 
in town. 

Endless hours with reporters and 
photographers, and the beginning of 
nervous rigors that shook me. I con- 
centrated on the blind, knowing I must 
say nothing to hurt them, nothing to 
give them false hopes. 

Fear of going to sleep.. Would I 
wake up blind again? 

I heard my wife talking to my sis- 
ter. Low voices. We'd better call Sue 
Turner ‘(my doctor’s assistant). She 
can come over and give him a shot. 
There was some telephoning. 

It was decided Doctor Clayton and 
Sue Turner’s husband would come for 
me. I would spend the rest of the night 
at the Turners’ where they could 
watch me, give me a shot if things got 
worse. 

Then I was in a car, between Joe 
Turner and Dr. Clayton driving in the 
night. Lights were flashing past. 

“Howard, you're shaking terribly,” 
the doctor said. 

At the Turners’ they gave me a 
shot. We sat up. I was afraid to go to 
bed. 
Some day, I totd myself, I will do 
something for these people who sit up 
with me. 

The next morning I was having hard 











rigors. No recollection of the day. Fa” 
was virtually unconscious, although [® | 
moved and acted and spoke. I recall 
a hall full of reporters and camera meq 
when Joe took me to the doctor’s. | 
recall they followed me all day. 

I said “yes” to everything th 
wanted to do. 3 

I saw the eye specialist, then wer 
to Doctor Clayton’s office. Irene Lang, 
his therapist, brought a chili dinner ig 
—a celebration dinner. I was afraid it}. . 
was premature. And I was too sick te 
eat. i 
Doctor Clayton was worried. He§ 
talked to the reporters. “You'll have § 
to wait. This man’s in a state of shock. 
He doesn’t know what he’s doing or} 
saying. You must wait a few days.” 

But they were insistent. I didn't} 




















care. | said “yes” to everything. I was § ; 
feeling nothing except a vague pain | pa 
in my eyes. gg 
They put me in training glasses, to } ag 
force my eyes to focus. 
Doctor Clayton insisted I stay at the 
Turners’ again that night. The phone } wh 
rang constantly. Telegrams from all ¥ | 
over the world. The news had spread. | . 
I sat numb in the midst of a bom-" = 
bardment, vaguely surprised that ¥ m= 
people should be so interested. It kept ; 
swelling. Sue gave me more shots. She _ fai 
began to get tough with people. I was § - 
collapsing and didn’t know it. -. . 
Another day, deep within myself, a 
forced there by shock and hypo- om 
dermics. é s 
I was being shaken into wakeful- — , 
ness. I was asleep in the Turners’ — 
study. Sue was talking to a doctor, an 
internist. “He's been like that for | 
hours, Doctor. The moment he sits — + 
down, he falis to sleep.” 5 o 
I heard kindness and firmness in the | °° 
doctor’s voice. " 
He had talked with the eye spe- J di 
cialist and with Dr. Clayton. He was th 


making tests—blood pressure. 

“Yes sir. I’m diabetic.” 

“No more visitors. No more tele- 
phone calls or interviews. You'll have | 
to go to the hospital, or somewhere } 
where no one can get to you.” 

I asked him if I could go and stay 
with the Carmelite Fathers. 

That would be even better than the 
hospital, he said. 

I got a telegram from the American 
Foundation for the Blind, congratu- | 
lating me on the fine interview I gave © 
one of the New York newspapers by 
telephone. I had no recollection of 
having given it. 
Later, I heard Sue giving Father 
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Augustin, prior of Mount Carmel 
Seminary, his instructions. 
' “No telephone calls. No visitors. 
‘Here are his medicines. They're dan- 
‘gerous, so you keep them and dole 
‘them out to him. No one is to know 
where he is. If he goes into a rigor, 
ive him 100cc. of this in the muscle.” 
4 Then nothing. No recollection of 
trip over. Nothing except blank- 
ss and a feeling of safety. Surprise 
when Father Patrick awakened me 
his morning. Surprise it is Sunday. 







am en 
or’s. | 














a. MONDAY 

"§ Father Augustin gave me all of my 

hock medicines. Then to the kitchen for in- 

ng on ‘sulin and coffee and toast. Then the 

” - figors began, shaking me from head 

didn't © f00t. I had to have a shot. 

I wasille I was dimly delighted only because 

pain! | Father Augustin would have to give it 
'to me, and I knew the size of the 

5. ta _needle was terrifying him. 

* "4 “tI hate to do this,” he said shakily. 
at the! _ “It’s nothing. Just jab me any- 
hone ae where. But hurry.” 

n all “Wait a minute,” he said. 

read, | _He went and called one of the Span- 

bom- | #5 Carmelite nuns. She came over, a 
that | tiny creature, Sister Fernandino. 

kept | “Poor thing,” I thought. “She'll 

She # faint when she sees the size of that 

: _ needle.” 





ha 






















7 7 She grabbed a wad of cotton, dipped 
yself, } it in alcohol and rubbed my arm. Then 
ypo- expertly jabbed me. 
_ “She used to be a nurse before she 
eful- became a nun,” Father said. 
ners’ | 
r, an ae NIGHT 
for = Nerves grip and cramp and lock. 
sits = There is pain. Father Patrick met me 


} in the corridor and told me it was time 
the 1 ' to take all medicines again. I talk with 

difficulty. I told him I wondered if 
| there weren’t some sort of animal that 





sed did nothing but sleep and eat, as I do 

q these days. The name of the animal 

# wouldn’t come to me. Finally it oc- 

} curred to me. 
= “Father, it’s a sloth, isn’t it. I know 
have a what it feels like to be a sloth.” 

He was thoughtful for a moment. 
stay “I think the sloth moves around a . 

- little more than you’ve been doing.” 

the | That broke the tensions. 

_ Strange, strange moments when light 
—— is fatigue. Father Patrick brought me 
tek: to my cell. I got into bed. As he left, 
ave he said: “You don’t want this light, 
ty } do you?” 

of F When he turned off the light, I felt 

_ as though a burden were lifted from 

tine 7 me. I felt safe, at home in the dark. 
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It is hard to explain. All day the light 
has had this exhausting effect, and 
now, with it off, things relax back to 
some sort of normalcy. I can even 
type better; and I know it will take 
time before light is once again natural 
to me. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Become more aware of sights, but I 
can only absorb a little of them at a 
time and then something within me 
clicks off, banishing the rest from 
awareness. 

Father Patrick brought me a book 
of great paintings this morning opened 
to Vermeer’s “Woman Weighing 
Gold.” I see her expression—remote, 
serene; magnificent light pervades the 
canvas. 

Intense unmoving excitement in this 
place of polished corridors and silence. 
Father Patrick took me to look out the 
windows. A dark, grayish day, hinting 
snow. Below, a rye field is brilliantly 
green. Black and white Holstein cattle 
graze it. 

Just talked with mother and then Pi. 
How excited they all are, and how 
strange it becomes when I go outside 
the quiet of this cell into the world 
even by telephone. Happiness mingles 
with a peculiar depression—that I 
cannot be with them, that I cannot 
yet feel things. Underneath it, I sense 
their great worry. 


LATER 

After days of silence, there is music. 
Father Patrick has broken the quiet 
with the music of Bach, and my heart 
is unable to bear it. It floats clean— 
the Orchestral Suites—as overwhelm- 
ing to my ears as the Vermeer was this 
2fternoon to my sight. 

I sit here wondering, seeing light 
and listening to these magnificent 
sounds. Will I ever forget the colors 
of the Vermeer?—the colors of this 
music?—these moments in the clois- 
ter? I pray not, pray that they live 
vividly with me to remind me of the 
great gift. 

Clarity, enthusiasm. I find myself 
smiling at things brought gently to life 
by the Bach. I see many outlines of 
things, but still I see things—the clean 
outlines of this typewriter, the brass 
doorknob, the life-sized statue of St. 
Joseph standing beside my bed, this 
desk, the large wooden cross on the 
wall. Desire to remember first real 
views: 

1. My daughter’s face, and those of 
my wife and parents. 


2. The chapel before dawn with its 
candles_and gold glints. 

3. The field of cattle. 

4. The Vermeer painting. 

And sounds—the silences of rus- 
tling robes and whispered voices and 
footsteps, and finally tonight the mar- 
velous natural rhythms of Bach super- 
posed on the natural rhythms of the 
Carmelite life here . . . 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Father Augustin took me with him 
over to say six o’clock Mass in the 
chapel of the Carmelite Sisters—a 
miniature room, Spanish in that clut- 


- tered way that is so typical of them. 


When we left to return here, the moon 
was full behind very thin clouds. 


THURSDAY 
No rigors today. On a diet of Car- 
melite silence, interrupted only by 
Mozart and Bach and occasional 
voices; in the calm gray light of rains 
spattering against my window, nerves 
return perceptibly to health. But there 
is a great drag of fatigue, a great 
weight of seeing, as though my eyes 
were pulled into shape by these new 
glasses, and occasional sharp pains 
when I try to look to the side. 

I look out and see a piece of white 
paper caught in the limbs of a small 
tree. I am moved to retrieve it, to 
cleanse the blemish from these orderly 
grounds. 

I have looked so intently at paint- 
ings that now all things look as though 
they were painted rather than real. 


FRIDAY EVENING 

Father Patrick brought the phono- 
graph into my cell. Now, the final 
movement of the Jupiter conducted 
by Beecham. And the rain is coming 
down in a fine rumble. I think of the 
dusk of the long corridors here, and of 
the children and Pi and my parents 
and brothers and sisters, and long .to 
be with all of them. And for a mo- 
ment, were it not for the great wash of 
this envigorating music, I would be 
embittered that the world, the im- 
patient world of reporters and jour- 
nalists prohibits my being with the 
family and forces me to secret my- 
self here where they cannot reach me. 
But it is perhaps better. If I were with 
them, I think I would weep, and now, 
in this state, one tear would be danger- 
ous. No, I must wait and throw out the 
burden of shock resulting from my 


. return to a world of sights. 


Certainly this adjustment is more 
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pate Sea 


difficult. than the one to blindness, 
filled with a thousand clumsinesses, 
frustrations and complexities never 
dreamed of. I cannot remember that 
I can see. I get around much less well 
than I did when I had no sight and 
walked by the sound of memory and 
echoes. Then I was alive to all stimuli. 
Now, I am blurred to all of them ex- 
cept the one of sight which over- 
whelms all others even in its imperfec- 
‘tion. 

But sight—yes, it obsesses me. I 
squint and concentrate and feel it grow 
better. I look out to the country and 
see it with wonder. Now it is the sight 
of rain glazing the walk leading to the 
statue of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
In the twilight I see the walk as a 
silver streak standing out brilliantly 
against the greens of winter grass. 

All sights are like paintings. Surely 
no one has ever seen the view from 
atop Chalk Hill in Dallas as a Floren- 
tine landscape. 

And it is the same with my medi- 
cine bottles. Clear, greenish, amberish, 
in different shapes. They catch dull 
highlights and they are a painting by 
Chardin, because this evening the 
light is Chardin’s rather than Ver- 
meer’s, the clarity is his rather than 
Cezanne’s, alas. And I end up saying 
hopelessly in my heart the same old 
things: “It is too beautiful, too beau- 
tiful . . .” 
To watch the daylight turn to ob- 
scurity of beginning night, and to feel 
a strange nostalgia for that, and to put 
off the moment of turning on the 
lights. And then to see all of this 
brightness, to see the scene change like 
a modulation in harmony. 

Is this what it is like to see? Is this 
the way other people see? If not, it is 
surely the way they were meant to. 

A man is alone in himself at such 
a time, filled with intimate discoveries; 
reinforced by music and silence and 
the rhythms of things viewed very 
Viewed from deep within self, from 
deep into past memories brought to 
freshness by renewal . . . 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21 
Many visits with the doctors. I have 
new glasses and see well, but with pain. 
I am doing less well than I thought. 
Two days at home. A greet stack of 
mail. L. A. Jones offers to answer it 
for me. I turn it over to her, know- 
ing that I would never get around to 

it myself—at least not for months. 
Then it was learned I was home. 


The telephone began ringing, day and 
night. I had to return here to Mount 
Carmel. 

When I walked into my house, a 
small, blond boy came toddling to me 
and when I bent down, he put his arms 
around my neck. What a beautiful, 
beautiful child! I could not believe he 
was my own. We sat on the couch and 
he put his eye against my glasses and 
stared into my eyes with great curi- 
osity. He realizes, then, that some- 
thing has changed. All evening I 
watched them, watched them in all of 
their moods, watching the play of ex- 
pressions on their faces and realized 
that I had before only the palest con- 
cept of how my children were. I be- 
lieve that. evening at home was the 
highpoint in my entire life. 

But the doctor ordered me back 
here, away from telephones and mail. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25 

It'is a time of great interior loneliness 
and dryness, such an experience. I 
struggle through layers of it, back to 
realizations. I am not unhappy, God 
knows, only in a state of constant be- 
wilderment not to feel those things 
which people think I should be feel- 
ing—a sort of bursting joy. Yes, a 
lonely, terribly private thing, and yet I 
could not bear to be alone. I need life 
around me, and still to preserve the 
illusion of solitude, and both require- 
ments are taken care of here. 

A friend called today. No one was 
here. to answer the phone and so 
finally I did. She told me that there 
were loud rumors circulating that 
Griffin saw his wife, didn’t like what 
he saw, and left to become a monk! 
Poor gossips. 

Later, perhaps it can be explained 
how at such a time love must allow for 
this privacy—that indeed the granting 
of it, the encouraging of it—is per- 
haps the greatest proof of the quality 
of love. I think of my wife and my 
mother—the two people who would 
most want to be with me through such 
a time; both of whom realized how it 
is and urged me to go this way. If 
there had been the slightest reticence 
on their part, I should not have been 
able to come here. I should have given 
in to my desire to’ be at home, a de- 
sire that is almost equally as searing 
as the one for solitude. 


SATURDAY 
Dusk, gray and iced. In the chapel 
they are making their evening medita- 
tions. We are cloistered in rain that 





freezes instantly, closing us im, pro- 
tecting us. a“ 
. I struggle against the numbness. It 
is impossible to pray, but tonight | 
spent a long time alone in the chapel, 
thinking nothing, feeling nothing, at 
peace. And then, as I was walking 
past the recreation room downstairs, 
I saw the ping-pong table. It oc- 
curred to me that now I would be able 


to do things like that—to play ping- 


pong. For days I have passed that 
room and thought nothing of it, so ac-— 
customed am I to being unable to do 
such things. 

Father Augustin played with me. 
The ball was only a white streak at 
first, but soon I was hitting it. And 
then we played some billiards. All of 
the stagnation, the brain-cramping left. 
It was fascinating. For the first time 
since this thing happened, I felt real 
laughter within myself. And too, it is 
good exercise for the eyes. Perhaps 
tomorrow I shall try the piano. 


SUNDAY 

I have waited for the joys of sight, 
those joys which all have told me I 
should feel, and which I have felt in 
smaller measure than expected. But 
this morning they have come to me; 
for this morning I picked up the office 
and began reading those marvelous 
texts of Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
etc. I have been reciting them aloud 
here in my cell while the rain mists 
my windows in the half-light of early 
morning, with a brilliant ceiling light 
turned on. And in the recitation there 
was the intense breaking-through of 
joy for which sight served as the in- 
strument, allowing me to read: 

—Thou hast made the lips of chil- 
dren, of infants at the breast, vocal 
with praise... 

—The Lord’s perfect law, how it 
brings the soul back to life; the Lord’s 
unchallengeable decrees, how they 
make the simple learned. 

And on and on. The soul’s nourish- 
ment, the soul’s normalcy, sinking be- 
yond the words to their innermost 
meaning, seeking and thirsting for it 
. . . feeling it melt away all hardness 
as it awakens love to its proper dimen- 
sions. 

If only these clarities could remain 
always to erase the numbness, the end- 
less pettiness . . . 

This morning then, the tired brain, 
the battered brain conceived the idea 
of reading the clear black type of the 
office. And therein found full reason 
and justification for seeing again. 
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REIKO THE RAG-PICKER 


One rainy night in December, 1949, the 24th 
year of the Shyowa Era in the reign of Emperor 
Hirohito, Reiko Kitahara, the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of a university professor and a Catholic 
convert, went for the first time to Ants Town, a 
scavenger community in Tokyo slums. With her 
was Brother Zeno, a white-bearded, bald-headed 
Polish Franciscan, who was well known to the people 
of Ants Towsn and throughout Tokyo for his charity 
and his gently humorous ways. He took Reiko around 
the huts and shacks of the village and introduced 
her to the squatters who lived there. Most of them 
were rag-pickers who went each day through the streets 
and alleys of Tokyo to forage among garbage and 
refuse for scraps of tin, wood, cloth, paper, and 
anything else that could be used or sold. 
Rag-picking was a despised profession and its 
practitioners were inured from childhood to contempt 
as well as squalor and poverty. 

Of a wealthy family, Reiko had led an easy 
life (she was so chubby her friends called her “Rice 
Ball”), but after her baptism while a student at 
the Pharmaceutical College in Tokyo she decided to 
dedicate herself to the poor and to do some kind of 
social work. Her visit to Ants Town gave a particular 
form and character to that decision. She went back 
the next day and every day after that to play with 
the children and help the people in any way she 
could. At first they were suspicious of her but 
she was so shy, generous and unassuming that they 


finally came to like and trust her. A few months 


later, she decided to leave her family, move into 

Ants Town and become a rag-picker herself; the villagers 
were so happy that they built her a shack and 

welcomed her into their midst. 
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THIS PERMIT ALLOWED REIKO TO WORK AS A RAG-PICKER 
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LEFT: a touring German bishop visits Reiko 
at Ants Town. BeLow: Reiko was always close 
to the children of the rag-pickers, and 

when she died one of them who had moved to 
the Rag Village in Kobe travelled 500 miles 

to Tokyo to serve as altar boy at her 

Requiem Mass. All Japan mourned her death 
and among the hundreds of people at her 
funeral was the Archbishop of Tokyo. In the 
picture with the children the effects of 

illness are clear on Reiko’s face. 


REIKO DIES AT ANTS TOWN 


For the next nine years Reiko dedicated herselj 
completely to the people of Ants Town. She cared 
for the sick and destitute, used the money gleaned 
from her own scavenging to start a school for the 
children and take them on occasional trips to the 
country. (In her spare time she wrote a book about 
these waifs called THE CHILDREN OF ANTS TOWN.) 
Working with the Mayor of the district she 
encouraged the people to improve the appearance of 
their ramshackle community. As a result they 
built a bath house and restaurant, and later, 
when several had become Catholics, they built a 
shrine to the Blessed Virgin and a chapel which was 
attended by a priest from the nearby Asakusa parish. 
In 1953 she organized the rag-pickers to resist the 
efforts of the city which wanted to evict them 
from Ants Town; later they arranged to buy some 
adjacent property so that in the coming years 
they could build a new, healthier and more beautiful 
Ants Town. In all of these things Reiko helped the 
rag-pickers not only to transform their surroundings 
but to attain their innate ‘dignity. Outsiders 
ridiculed her at first but soon they too came to 
admire the work she was doing and to look 
on the rag-pickers with more kindness and respect. 

But all her work, her worry and suffering took its 
toll. Reiko had had tuberculosis for years; in 
November, 1957, she was finally confined to bed 
with a combination of lung and liver trouble. Her 
mother came down to her tiny shack to care for her 
but Reiko failed rapidly and by Christmas she was 
put in an oxygen tent. Reiko’s prayers for others 
had invariably been answered and the grieving people 
of Ants Town pleaded with her to pray for herself, 
but she refused, and on January 23, 1958, the 
Madonna of the Rag-pickers died at the age of 28. 








Buddhist friends hold a memorial 


service for Reiko after her death. Her 
mother is the woman in the center. 




















Carrying sheafs of music, violin cases and an occasional French horn, 54 Sisters of 


Saint Joseph of Brentwood, members of the community‘s three-year-old orchestra, came 
together recently in Brooklyn College's Walt Whitman hall to do something about their 
novitiate’s debt. The concert they gave, with a paid attendance of 5,000, was a product of 
the community's centenary program three years ago. For their celebration in 1955, a group 
of sisters borrowed instruments, took lessons, and formed an orchestra which gave a short 


recital. As superiors became interested, the orchestra grew; today it features a junior 
branch (in the Brentwood, L. |., novitiate), auditions, twice-monthly practice sessions, its 
own complete set of instruments and already has a booking for next year. Photographer Jerry 
Dantzic found that the sisters, besides aiding their community (which operates many 
Brooklyn parochial schools), have a lot of fun at the concerts. 
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MAY DAY 


@ Each year, on the first day of May, 
Communism, shows its strength to the 
world. The following remarks by the 
Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen are par- 
ticularly applicable to the holiday. 

From a truly Christian point 
of view, what has happened in 
Christianity in the modern 
world is that Christ and His 
Cross have been separated, 
and the Western world has, to 
some extent, taken Christ 
without His cross, and made 
Him a Kiwanis booster. 

Communism has taken the 
cross without Christ, and when 
you take the cross without 
Christ, you get tyranny and 
concentration camps .. . 

That is the religious situation 
of the world today. 

Which of the two is closer to 
the ultimate reconciliation 
with Christ? 

Not the West, with its tawdry, 
cheap, sentimental Christ. 
Russia is closer, with its cross. 


... We may live to see the 


end of Communism there be- 


cause that nation will someday 
receive the gift of faith... 
And Russia will eventually be 
one of the greatest spiritual 
and moral forces in the world, 
within fifty or one hundred 


years. 





Halcyon 
hagiographer 


Father James Brodrick, S.J., whose biographies 
of Jesuit saints (Robert Bellarmine, Peter Canisius, 
Ignatius Loyola) and studies of Jesuit history 
(ECONOMIC MORALS OF THE JESUITS) combine wry 
humor and deep erudition with elegantly chiselled 
prose, was born in Ireland, entered the Society 
of Jesus in England and was ordained in Wales. 
He spent several years at Stonyhurst where he 
“tried to teach small boys,” and indulged his pas- 
sion for books in the school’s “splendid library.” 
Now, except for occasional articles in THE MONTH 
or THE TABLET in-London, Father Brodrick devotes 
most of his time to scholarly research, although 
he describes himself with sly modesty as being “of 
a highly romantic turn, addicted to poetry’; he 
attributes his chronic bad health to a “delayed re- 
sult of the Irish -famine.” This month Father 
Brodrick will fly to New York from England to 
receive the Catholic Book Club’s Fourth Annual 
Campion Award for distinguished contribution to 
Catholic letters. 




















THE GRAND CHARTREUSE 
Rare photographs of 


a famous monastery 


The Grand Chartreuse, motherhouse of the Carthu- 
sian Order, lies in an open pasture high in a French 
Alpine valley. One visitor wrote: “One cannot con- 
ceive how it could enter into the mind of man to estab- 
lish a community in a spot so horrible and barren as 


this.” But these were precisely the reasons its founder, 
St. Bruno, chose it, for Carthusian hermits are dedi- 
cated to solitary expiation for the sins of humanity. 
They wear hair shirts, live in bare cells, eat no meat, 
have no gold or silver in their chapels, seldom. speak 
and have no more than a few hours of unbroken sleep. 
Even their chant, a variation of Gregorian, has a pen- 
itential character: their rubrics state “As the duty of 
a good monk is rather to lament than to sing, we must 
so sing that lamentation, not the joy of singing be in 
our hearts.” 


Reading in his cell, one of the hermits at the Grand Chartreuse continues a tradition of erudition begun early in the 
monastery’s history. The monks leave their cells only for Mass, the hours of the office and a weekly walk. 


Phe Grand Chartreuse 
the French Alps. 





Prayer and penance at Chartreuse 


Built by Saint Bruno in 1084, the Grand Chartreuse 
has survived an avalanche, eight fires, the French Revo- 
lution and turn-of-the-century anti-clericalism to preserve: 
that special fusion of eremetical and conventual life which§ 
is the mark of the Carthusians. : 

The monastery rhythm of work, meditation and prayer 
begins at half-past five when a junior monk rings a bell’ 
hanging near the sleeper’s ear. The monks normally recite} 
the Office in an oratorium in their cells, although they fol- | 
low full choir ceremonial: bowing, covering and uncov- 
ering. They leave the cells only three times every day: 
for conventual Mass, Vespers, and Matins and Lauds. 

Carthusian asceticism has produced many saints: | 
Bruno, Hugh of Lincoln, Anthelm, Arthold and Stephen” 
are some. A guest once asked the Prior the secret of the | 
monks serenity. The reported answer—“Three parts 
green, two yellow, one white”—was a reference to a 
product of Chartreuse even more famous today than its 
saints: a potent liqueur made from a secret formula, but” 
a drink the monks (who fast seven months each year) 
never get to taste. 





ABOVE: the fast day diet of bread and 
water. BELOW: a lay brother passes the 
day’s only meal to a monk. 


A Carthusian kisses his choir book as a self-imposed penance for singing a false note during one of the hours of the Office. 
RIGHT: A monk drops to his knees because the Angelus bell rang while he was on his way to chapel. 
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Paul Claudel writes about oe 


the Holy Scriptures 


My first love, the Bible,| 


is associated in my mind with 
the first stirrings of my heart and 


imagination. During earliest child- 
hood, while learning to read under the guid- 


ance of the dear sisters of the Christian faith at Bar- 


le-Duc, I was fascinated by the big drawings placed in my hands, draw- 
ings depicting the life of the Lord. And later at the Lycee, my favorite 


preparatory subject was the Bible. The sacrifice of Abraham, the Flood, the betrothal of 
Rebecca, Jacob, Moses; Tobias, Heliodorus’s punishment, the Good Samaritan—so many 


magnificent pictures, and about each I can say but one thing: it was overwhelming. What a disap- 
pointment later on when I had to leave them for the Greeks, the Romans, and their successors! 
And still later, during the evening of an unforgettable Christmas Day in 1886, Providence must 
have intervened. On my table was a Bible, the gift of a Protestant friend to my sister Camille. I 
picked it up, something I had never done before, and opened it at two different places. The first was 
the passage about Emmaus in St. Luke where the Lord, against the background of the oncoming 
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‘night, revealed the secrets of the Old Testament to the burning hearts of His two companions. And 
the second was the sublime eighth chapter of the Book of Proverbs, which is used as an Epistle at 





the Mass of the Immaculate Conception. Ah! I was quick to recognize the features of the Mother 


. of God in the radiant figure which this passage evokes; I was quick to recognize the features of the 
Mother of God along with the inseparable features of the Church and divine Wisdom. Every female 
character in my later plays bore the imprint of this fascination. 


For forty years my. life was devoted to examining every horizon of the planet and every aspect 


of feeling. Then an idle circumstance led me to understand that after a time of dispersion comes a 
_ time of unification. Then I realized that the Holy Scriptures are more than a vehicle, that they alone 
form a sublime edifice suited not only to worship but to residence, and that the whole world was 


made for the sole purpose of serving them as support and embellishment. 
I was asked by a publisher, a man named Pichon, to write a preface to a new edition of the Book 


of Revelation which he was preparing. I was not long 
in rejecting his request. The Book of St. John, which 
I had reread many times—despite its flashing beauty 
and the strange sweetness that emanates from it— 
had always repelled me by its violence, by the un- 


_ comfortable place that it occupies between heaven 
- and earth, and by the challenges that it constantly 


hurls at the intelligence of the reader. Who hath ears 
to hear let him hear. I did not understand. I refused 
to yield to loose historical interpretations. Yet my 
esteem for the word of God made me believe that 
His word should not be restricted to any actual event. 

Though I had brushed aside the indiscreet solicitor, 
I had not put an end to his proposal. Night and day, 


_ it gave me no rest. I was sixty and not busy; I was 


forever through with such works as L’étage and Le 


_ soulier de satin; I had enough time, and curiosity 
_ focused my interest on the Book of Revelation. Why 


not give it a try? It would be a matter of a few days, 
a few weeks at most... . 

I was sixty at that time, as I said, and now I am 
past eighty-three. In all probability, only the grave 
will put an end to the bold and fascinating investiga- 
tion in which I became engaged through an endless 
chain of questions and challenges which I was power- 
less to evade [Claudel died on Ash Wednesday, 1955, 
at the age of 86.—Eb.]. Lord, I have loved the habita- 
tion of Thy house, says a psalm. What house can com- 
pare with the Scriptures which are the temple of 
divine thought? And not only in beauty, but in what 
I call ultimate beauty, the substance of beauty which 
is meaning. 

The Book of Revelation, I was soon to find out, has 
precisely the meaning that it derives from and gives 
to the Scriptures as seen in their full context, just 
as a river acquires its meaning, after successive rivu- 
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lets and many meanderings, through the horizon into 
which it empties. The Book of Revelation searches 
everywhere for the drops found in what Job called 
the divine stream of brooks, and gives them weight, 
slope and direction. Not one verse fails to contain a 
reference or allusion—and sometimes multiple ones 
—to a source of the past and to provide the link 
between alpha and omega. At that time, I no longer 
thought of the Bible as a confused mass of unrelated 
and, if you will, picturesque documents hooked to- 
gether by prophetic insights; I looked upon it rather 
as a self-contained architectural marvel and as a 
monumental volume pregnant with meaning and 
bound with matchless artistry. Directly under my 
eyes was the city, harmoniously united, mentioned in 
Psalm 119. An astounding city, a living city wherein 
stability does not exclude movement and wherein 
the past never stops obeying the future. An architec- 
tural drama whose author, the same through I know 
not how many centuries, is responsible for the the- 
atre, the lines and the actors as well as the action. 
Finally I was granted an overall view, an intelligible 
view, something resembling an a posteriori view, of 
the Promised Land. How could I tear my attention 
away from it? 


of the mysterious wine which the Betrothed of 

the Song of Songs gives her lover to drink— 
come, says she, and drink abundantly, my beloved— 
is attested by the early Christians who, surfeited with 
the bitter, unappetizing electuaries of pagan litera- 
ture, put the sacred cup to their lips. People fled into 
the desert to do nothing day and night except to 
recite psalms. Huge crowds crowded around Origen 
and his-rivals whose homilies are no more than a 


ik INEBRIATION of the Scriptures, the strength 
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paraphrase of the lesson of Emmaus. For fifteen cen- 
turies all thought, all art and all Christian literature 
stemmed solely from intelligent and inspired medi- 
tation on the inexhaustible book. The Bible, far from 
being a mass of unrelated documents, is an edifice 
constructed of harmonious materials; it is a living 
being that grows and develops before our eyes, like 
the acorn that is destined from the outset to be an 
oak and nothing else. Everywhere, behind different 
dragomen, different styles, different forms and dif- 
ferent occasions, we find the same author with the 
same message. His rich resources are everywhere the 
same. 

The author, as all faithful Catholics know, is the 
Holy Ghost. What a wonderful, resplendent priv- 
ilege for us to have, within the confines of a book, 
the Holy Ghost which is said to be capable of sug- 
gesting all things to us! With what faith, with what 
respect, with what zeal we should consult it! We are 
not only advised, we are commanded to do so. Search 
the Scriptures, said the Savior. This does not mean 
a mere cursory glance, but earnest study requiring all 
our resources; I mean not only the scant resources of 
our minds and hearts but also the bountiful resources 
which are majestically unfolded by the doctrine and 
liturgy of the Church. Ask now the beasts, we are 
told in the Book of Job. Which beasts? Why, the 
Four Beasts that dominate the vast gospel consisting 
of the two Testaments with a single message: the Ox, 
the Lion, the Eagle and the Lamb. 

To say that we question the Scriptures is incor- 
rect. It is better to admit that the Scriptures question 
us and find for each of us, throughout every age and 
generation, the right question. At the end of the 
extraordinary document called the Book of Job, we 
see the Eternal, as if nonplused by the vociferations 
of the prototype of Hus, take the floor, not to answer 
him but to question him. I will demand of thee, said 
He, and answer thou Me. 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? Or 
who hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are 
the foundations thereof fastened? Or who laid the 
corner stone thereof? When the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Are we being questioned by the Lord in such ex- 
traordinary terms? Is the Holy Ghost questioning 
us through the Scriptures? Or is He questioning 
something older than we—something which was at 






the outset, at our beginning—and something meant | 7 
in the Gospel of St. John when the Lord answered } 
the question, Who art thou? by saying, Even the 4 
same that I said unto you from the beginning? The q q 
Same that speaks to you and is capable of speaking 4 
in you. The unknown in us which is capable of giviug } 
the right answer only to the right question. The un- | 
known in us which is capable of “coming out” only 7 


at the bidding of its Creator, Lazare, veni foras! 
* & * 


To become whole again, we need nothing less : 4 
than the Word made whole again—the whole, un- 7 


abridged Word converted into speech. I mean the 


Word as sound and signification or, in St. Paul’s | 
words, as a mission, an epistle and a general invita- | 
tion addressed to our innermost being. Only then do | 
we understand and take upon ourselves the burning | 
insistence of Psalm 119. Throughout the 176 verses | 
of this great psalm, King David tirelessly and re- : 4 
peatedly asks God to flood his heart with under- 7 
standing, to fill his eyes, his ears and all his senses | 

with “commandments,” precepts and Scripture; he — 


asks for more than a fleeting taste on his tongue; he 


asks for substance, an exact means and an enlivening | 


force. 

Such should be, but obviously is not, the spiritual 
position of most Christians today. Their respect for 
Scripture is boundless, but they show their respect 
mainly by their remoteness. Few of them have ever 
read Scripture, and I am speaking of neither the Old 
Testament nor the New, but only of the Four Gospels. 
And among the rare champions who have chanced to 
glance at the Gospéls, few indeed realize that, far 
from standing alone, this wonderful monument rests 
on a solid foundation and raises for all ages a tran- 
splendent crown of elucidations which is ruled over 
and brought to the fullness of perfection, from the 
height of the timeless region, by the supreme gem of 
the Apocalypse. 

Ignorance of the Bible is more than an insult to 
God! It is an emotional and intellectual loss! It is a 
loss to what is today called culture! And what a 
great responsibility weighs down on those entrusted 
with the life-giving spring, the waters of Bethlehem 
whose taste and power defy comparison! How much 
knowledge, industry and labor they have expended in 
examining the most trivial grammatical or syntactical 
details of the sacred text! We have been spared no 
historical, geographical or archeological finding and 
no hypothesis relating to circumstances or dates. 
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And still it is a tradition—consubstantial, if I may 


} say so, with its actual message—that Scripture was 
not written to provide scientific information or to 


x 


satisfy curiosities. The sole purpose of each detail 


of the divine work is to speak to us" -* God. Here 
rabbis and the Church Fathers r same lan- 
guage. Listen to Rabbi Eleazar, of Simeon 
Bar Jochai: 

“Accursed be the spirit of wi: ‘etends that 


the narratives of Scripture have nu stynification aside 
from their literal meaning! For, if this were true, 
Scripture would not be the law of truth, holy law, 
and heavenly law. Even a king of flesh and bone would 
deem it beneath his dignity to say commonplace 
things and, to an even greater extent, to write them. 
Surely the supreme King, the Holy of Holies, could 
have found more sacred things to illustrate His law 
than simple tales like the story of Esau, Laban, the 


j | ass of Balaam, Balak and Zamri. It is not because of 
7 such stories that Scripture is called truth, perfect 


law, attested law, law more precious than gold and 


: spices. But each word of Scripture conceals a mystery.” 


And in the same way, following the footprints of 


} St. Paul, Origen said in the second century A.D.: 


“If at times you come across a difficult passage while 
reading Scripture, blame only yourself and do not 


| despair of finding out its true meaning. In this way 
} you will bring to light what is written: Whoever be- 
} lieves will not be left in darkness. Believe first and 


you will find a great and holy treasure under the 


; : apparent offense. We are ordered not to utter an idle 
} word lest we be held accountable on Judgment Day. 
_ This suggests that every word that drops from the 


prophets’ lips has a purpose. I hold as certain that 
every written letter of the divine text has its func- 
tion and that every iota or accent of the Holy Writ 


| has perceptible worth and power. The herbs of the 


fields have their individual properties with respect 
to bodily health or any other need, and yet not all 


_ people know what a particular herb is good for; the 


} only ones who know its properties are those who can 


recognize the plant and are sufficiently versed in 


| plant lore to know how to gather and prepare it, and 
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where to place it on the body in order to benefit its 


} user. Similarly, the holy, spiritual man knows how 
1 to select each iota or element of the Holy Writ; he 
_ knows the worth of each element and realizes that 
} no part of Scripture is superfluous.” 


And then, on top of Origen, fifteen centuries of 


} critical studies and patristic literature as well as all 


q 





art, all thought, all liturgy and all prayers of the 
Catholic Church! 
# * * 

We are indeed fortunate to have such a translation 
of the Bible as the Vulgate. I personally, am almost 
willing to consider this poetic monument the master- 
piece of the Latin language. If it is not inspired in 
the theological sense, it certainly is inspired in the 
literary sense, as when we say that the Iliad and the 
Aeneid are inspired works. There is, then, every reason 
to tremble on seeing men qualified only by erudition 
dare to meddle with it. After all, the test of bread is 
nourishment, the test of a remedy is healing, and 
the test of life is animation. The Vulgate has always 
proven itself to be, for saints and sinners alike, an 
inexhaustible source of instruction, enthusiasm, con- 
solation and enlightenment. It is something like the 
Eucharist which is the root of paradise and the very 
language of our intercourse with God. 

* * * 

Modern scholarship presents a sorry spectacle. 
Scholars everywhere are again taking up the work of 
St. John the Baptist; but they are taking it upon 
themselves, by dint of dishonest labor, to change 
harsh words into platitudes. The modern interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures reminds me of the quip of Jules 
Renard: “They have put so much water into their 
wine that there is no wine left.” 

Let the Vulgate be read, then, and let it be read in 
the right way, kneeling. 

Then the mystical virgin, awakened by the kiss of 
grace in the first verse of the Song of Songs, in her 
constant search through the streets and crossroads of 
the city, will no longer have to ask the rude traffic 
wardens what they did with the One whom her heart 
loves, and where they put Him after they carried Him. 
away. She will find Him, lead Him into her mother’s 
house, and share with Him a certain cup; He will in 
turn instruct her, teaching her who she is, for she 
does not know. And who knows, whether, at the end, 
this happy creature will not hear herself invited by 
her guide to ascend with Him, still higher, the moun- 
tain of whiteness, the mountain of Lebanon. Come! 
we read in the Song, Come, my spouse. Come, thou 
shalt be crowned. What crown does he mean? Not a 
narrow circle, though it were golden, cut to the meas- 
ure of our temples, but one encompassing the vast 
horizon surrounding us and reaching as high as we 
can climb; he means the catholic horizon consisting 
of all of heaven and earth in their fullness! 










BALLAD OF BABYLON 


BY ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
Translated by JOHN FREDERICK NIMS 


Brimming of rivers 

by Babylon town— 
there I sat weeping, 
watered the ground. 





You in my thoughts, O 
Sion my love. 

Pleasure of memory 

let the tears prove. 


Satin I step from, 

don dungaree; 

stow the harp high in a 
green willow tree. 


Stow it in hope there, 

looking to you, 

bowman of hearts—their 
 -ravager too! 


Finish your victory! 
finish! I cry. 
Fell in white embers, 


pining to die. 


= Kept a fond eye for 
moths in the flame. 
Dying my life, I 
lived in your name. 


Dying, died wholly. 
Died and awoke. 
Lover, ‘your image 
gave as it took. 





Meanwhile the jocular 
jailkeepers crow: 























sing us a Siony 

ballad of woe! 

Chanties of Sionville—- 
how do they go? 


Mourning my country 
in faraway air, 

sing to a stranger 

Sion so dear? 

Harden my heart to her, 


" rollicking here? 


Cleave and be clotted, 
tongue, to your roof, 
when I gaze scornfully, 
swagger aloof; - 


hands, here in Babylon, 
wish me a blight, 
gesture against me, 
even this right, 


when I forget you, 
Sion my star, 

when I go gay here, 
fettered so far. 


Daughter of Babylon, 
dismal and doomed, 
here’s to a comforter 
comes to the land: 
girded to wrestle the 
rod from your hand, 


to settle his nurslings, 
(soothing my rue) 

in the rock’s lee—rough 
durance, adieu! 
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The man who reformed education 


a priest, meeting in a large house in the 
city of Rheims, began seventeen days of 


St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle (): DAY in May of 1684 twelve layman and 


_ broke with tradition and developed 


deliberations that were to have an important effect 
: upon the future of France and on the development 
modern methods of teaching of popular education in Europe and the Americas. 
The priest, to whom the mansion belonged, was 
named Jean Baptiste de la Salle, and the twelve 
laymen, who may or may not have been aware of 
the scriptural significance of their number, were 
young elementary school teachers he had trained. 
At the end of the sessions the group decided to 
form a religious congregation called the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. They settled details of the 
organization, determined on a habit and took vows 
of obedience which were to be renewed yearly. 
Having accomplished all this, they had then to en- 


De la Salle was opposed to aristocratic schools, like 
this, in which a single master taught boys and girls. 





dure a surprising storm of abuse that immediately 
broke over their heads. 

The focus of the criticism, which came from 
ordinary citizens of Rheims, from educational 
circles throughout France and from within the 
Church itself, was directed toward the peculiar 
status of the new organization’s members and to 
its declared intentions. Except for their leader, the 
men were neither priests nor, strictly speaking, lay- 
men, and though this was not entirely unprece- 
dented it was sufficiently unusual to cause suspicion. 
Most startling was the fact that the new congrega- 
tion was bent on combining a religious life with a 
pedagogical one. Teaching had always been the 
province of laymen, or, where it had been under- 
taken by religious, had been considered a minor 
aspect of their vocation and an undignified one at 
that. A century before, when the Jesuits had opened 
schools, they had been denounced for an activity 
beneath their honor, one which detracted from the 
sacerdotal character of the priesthood and exposed 
it to debilitating influences. 

But even the Jesuits had not attempted to teach 
the lowest orders of society, the children of paupers 
who could pay nothing for their education, which 
is what the Brothers proposed to do. Nor had the 
Jesuits or any other segment of the Church pro- 
vided much more than religious instruction; the 
Brothers, on the other hand, had put forth a pro- 
gram of genuine popular education, and, what is 
more, were going to teach in French rather than 
in Latin. If the whole thing was not a quixotic 
idea, well-intentioned but impractical, it was surely 
a dangerous piece of insanity. 

The very habit which the Brothers had adopted 
became a target of derision. De la Salle had deter- 
mined to clothe his teachers in the simplest of out- 
fits, and in this age of elegance, when even priests 
often wore the finest clothing they could get and 
were unsparing with embellishments, the Brothers’ 
black cassocks that fell halfway down the leg, their 


peasant’s mantle of heavy black serge, hugé’ un- 
gainly hats and thick double-soled shoes, ‘seemed 
the height of ridiculous dress. People hooted at 


de la Salle’s men in the streets of Rheims and chil- 
dren threw stones at them, but the Brothers bore 
this treatment with stoic patience, as de la Salle 
had taught them to do. 

In their schools they were subjected to an even 
greater ordeal. In an age of extreme social stratifica- 
tion—one in which money was replacing lineage as 
the foundation of power and privilege—the idea of 
teaching poor children was revolutionary. Children 
at this period seem to have been generally undisci- 
plined, but this was particularly true of those whose 


poverty kept them out of school and left them to 
roam the streets and indulge in seventeenth-century 
forms of juvenile delinquency. Nowhere in France 
was juvenile gambling, drinking and fighting more 
rampant than in de la Salle’s city. In fact, one of 
his contemporaries wrote, “there was probably no 
place in the whole world where children were 
naughtier, more disobedient or more perverted than 
in Rheims.” 

Herded into the Brothers’ new schools by their 
frantic parents or by the municipal authorities, the 
boys made their teachers’ lives a continual hell -by 
their insolence, violence and refusal to learn. This 
constituted one of the gravest problems which the 
new Institute faced, and to its solution de la Salle 
devoted much of his impressive energy; the result 
was a revolution in pedagogical methods. 

HIS PERIOD of French history is known to 

us as the “splendid century.” It coincided 

roughly with the reign of Louis XIV, le roi 
soleil, who became king in 1643 when he was five 
years old, was crowned at sixteen and remained on 
the throne until his death in 1715, the longest re- 
corded reign in European history. It was a reign 
marked by lavishness and splendor, great intellec- 
tual accomplishments and rapid commercial expan- 
sion, an extreme refinement of manners and a ro- 
bustness of individuality. Yet it was also_a period 
of bitter religious dissension, increased political 
despotism and widespread physical suffering on the 
part of most of the population. A Brother Constan- 
tius wrote later about the condition of the masses: 
“The incessant foreign and internal wars, with their 
consequent evils, told with disastrous effect upon 
the people. Exorbitant demands on the part of 
army officials, the violence of the soldiery, the ra- 
pine of supervisors, the wholesale plunder of crops, 
followed by famine and ruin, left whole provinces 
of France under the weight of terrible sufferings 
and untold misery. The peasants frequently had no 
bread, and when they had it the circumstances were 
such as to deprive them of any hope of sustenance 
for the morrow.” Evidently, morals among the 
masses under these dire circumstances were threat- 
ened with ruin, as were their social and economic 
conditions; for false doctrines were spread and 
took hold among the people, destroying their faith 
and stultifying their consciences. Schools there were, 
but they were poorly attended and shamefully neg- 
lected. The children and the people generally were 
ignorant, and vice, according to contemporary 
authorities, was rampant among all classes. Under 
le grand monarque France was almost continually 
at war, under the mercantile system of his economic 
advisers poverty was intensified for many men, and 
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under the influence of the new religious tendencies 
—Jansenism, Gallicanism, Quietism, the Huguenot 
separation—France was quite literally being torn 
apart. 

Jean Baptiste de la Salle was in some ways an 
entirely typical representative of this era, and yet 
in other ways its near-antithesis. His lifetime cov- 
ered almost exactly the years of Louis XIV’s reign; 
the son of a well-to-do family that had come to 
France from Spain 300 years earlier, he was born 
in 1651, three years before Louis was crowned, and 
died in 1719, four years after his death. De la 
Salle’s background was a distinguished one; among 
his ancestors there had been statesmen, warriors 
and even a saint. Both his father and his paternal 
grandfather were magistrates of the Rheims judici- 
ary, and the family occupied one of the highest 
social positions in the city. Jean Baptiste was the 
oldest of ten children, three of whom died in in- 
fancy, and though we actually know little of his 
early years it is possible to form an idea of them 
from our knowledge of the training which the chil- 
dren of the aristocracy received in those days. 

The sons of the upper classes, we are told, “were 
taught never to refer to their father except by his 
title . . . never to cross their arms or their legs; 
never to examine books left lying on the table; 
never to gesticulate when speaking, or poke the fire 
or stand with their backs to it. If someone asked 
the time, they had to wait for more distinguished 
persons to answer. Before entering a room they 
were told never to knock, but to scratch at [the 
door] with the nail of the little finger, which was 
allowed to grow longer than the others for this 
purpose.” Any deviation from these or the multi- 
tude of other practices and prescriptions constituted 
a shameful breach of aristrocratic standards. It 
is important to remember this in considering the 
radical changes that were to take place in de la 
Salle’s life. 

Jean Baptiste seems at an early age to have de- 
cided on a priestly career. When he was nine he 
entered the College des Bons Enfants, a school run 
by the diocese, and two years later received the 
tonsure, a common practice at the time. At sixteen 
de la Salle was made a canon of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, through the making over to him of a bene- 
fice belonging to a distant relative who was a mem- 
ber of the Cathedral Chapter. At the time the mak- 
ing over of benefices was considered a grave abuse, 
but in de la Salle’s case it was received with appro- 
bation. He was a sober youth, and a good student 
who did well in the rather heterogenous courses 
then taught—Aristotelian philosophy, astronomy, 
heraldry, botany, etc. In 1660, at nineteen he was 
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sent to the seminary of Saint Sulpice in Paris to 
prepare for the priesthood. 

Saint Sulpice -was a stronghold of orthodoxy in 
this doctrinally troubled century. De la Salle was 
happy there and soon achieved a considerable repu- 
tation for piety among his fellow seminarians. But 
it was an extracurricular activity that. brought de 
la Salle his first contact with what was to become 
his life’s work. The seminarians were obliged peri- 
odically to go to the poorest sections of Paris and 
instruct the local children in the rudiments of their 
religion. De la Salle was impressed with the magni- 
tude of the problem. His stay at Saint Sulpice was 
suddenly cut short by the death of his father in 
April, 1672. As the oldest son, he was expected to 
return home to take charge of his orphaned broth- 
ers and sisters (his mother had died the year be- 
fore). When he arrived in Rheims it was with the 
conviction that his hopes for the priesthood had 
been permanently shattered. 

But on the advice of his spiritual director, a 
saintly canon of Rheims named Nicholas Roland, 
de la Salle decided to continue studying for the 
priesthood while at the same time attending to fam- 
ily affairs. Very soon he was drawn into a new 
activity. Roland had taken over an orphanage and 
had instituted what he called the Community of the 
Holy Child. He asked de la Salle to help run it, and 
the two began to make plans for extending the 
charitable work. De la Salle determined to give up 
his canonry in favor of-becoming a parish priest, 
a step which was highly unusual at a time when, 
as an historian has written, “The care of parishes 
was so despised that even those of Paris were aban- 
doned to the care of strangers, as being unworthy 
of persons of quality.” But de la Salle’s request was 
refused by the bishop, and he did not succeed in 
making the change for another ten years. 

In March, 1676, he was ordained deacon and in 
1678 a priest. Roland died a few weeks later, leav- 
ing the orphanage to de la Salle. He did not yet have 
a particularly strong interest in education, but he 
was soon to encounter a powerful new stimulus in 
that direction. It came in the person of one Adrian 
Nyel, who arrived in Rheims with the intention of 
setting up a charity school for boys. He went to see 
de la Salle, who, against his inclinations, agreed 
to help him and soon became deeply involved in 
the project. Rounding up several young men as 
teachers, Nyel—who was shortly to drop out of the 
picture—and de la Salle opened their first school in 
April, 1679, and their second a few months later. 
From the start the schools were plagued with diffi- 
culties. Besides the recalcitrant boys, de la Salle 
had to face the fact that his teachers were badly 
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De la Salle shows a visitor an early classroom. BELOW: The 
title page of his book, “Conduct of the Christian Schools.” 
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trained, that they lacked official status and that 
there was much opposition to the entire program. 

The problems were interrelated. But what was per- 
haps most pressing was the lack of qualifications 
of the young men who had come to de la Salle, even 
though they were of a higher type than the ordinary 
run of teachers of those days. A contemporary de- 
scribed the latter as “gamblers, drunkards, and 
libertines,” and another considered them “low pot- 
house-keepers, second-hand clothes shop proprietors 

. barbers, fiddlers, flunkeys and marionette-string 
pullers.” Teaching did not attract a distinguished 
class of men; compounding the difficulty was the 
general opinion that teaching possessed an inherent 
principle of corruption, so that any good man who 
practised it would quickly be turned into a ruffian. 
In his dilemma de la Salle went to Paris to consult 
an eminent priest named Nicholas Barre who was 
considered an authority on education. 

Barre gave de la Salle some hard advice. He told 
him that the only solution lay in de la Salle’s as- 
suming more direct control over the teachers, guid- 
ing them, training them and overseeing everything 
they did. And, he went on, it was necessary that de 
la Salle take the men into his own home and live 
with them. To appreciate what this meant to dé la 
Salle we have to remember the immense gaps that 
existed between social classes at this period and 
that de la Salle was a thorough-going aristocrat 
with refined tastes and cultivated sensibilities. Years 
later he wrote about this decision: “Those whom 
I was first obliged to employ as teachers I ranked 
below my own valet, hence the very thought of hav- 
ing to live with them was unbearable.” That he 
triumphed over his own nature in so intimate an 
area is one of the many remarkable accomplish- 
ments which he himself put down solely to the ac- 
tion of grace. 

In June, 1681, he brought the first group to live 
with him in the family mansion. He had to face the 
outraged sentiments of most of his family, the total 
disapproval of Rheims society and the dismal pros- 
pect of literally having to rub elbows with men 
whose manners he considered barbarous. Because 
he wanted to eliminate as many distinctions as pos- 
sible, he shared the men’s diet, forcing himself to 
eat food he could not bear even to look at. After 
some months of the most severe asceticism, marked 
by periodic and lengthy fasts, he reached a point 
where he became totally indifferent to food. He also 
came in time to abandon nearly all the material 
values which had been so deep-seated in him. He 
was never to give up his insistence on good man- 
ners, and indeed his writings reveal a curious identi- 
fication of gentility with moral excellence. 
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Though he was far more severe on himself than 
on the Brothers, many of them found the regimen 
too harsh, most of the original group soon left the 
house, but were almost at once replaced by others. 
Requests for new schools came in to de la Salle, for 
within the widespread opposition, there were pock- 
ets of appreciation for his work. By 1684 he had 
seven schools in Rheims with fifteen teachers. But 
as time went on he became aware of the fundamen- 
tal weaknesses of the organization. His men had 
taken no vows, there was no systematic training 
procedure, and his educational program had no 
articulated theoretical basis on which to build. He 
decided to remedy all this by holding deliberations 
at the house. They began on May 10, 1684, and 
resulted in the measures we have outlined above. 

AVING SETTLED ihe nature and structure of 
the new organization, de la Salle had now to 
work out its educational program. Earlier 

he had become convinced that the prevailing classi- 
cal education, which emphasized Latin and Greek, 
Aristotelian philosophy, rhetoric, etc., was entirely 
unsuited to the penniless boys who attended his 
schools. A contemporary of his, the English philos- 
opher John Locke, wrote about this time that he 
could not encourage the “ordinary way of learning 
Latin in a grammar school,” and went on to say 
that““Though the world be full of systems (of phi- 
losophy) yet I cannot say I know any which can be 
taught a young man as a science, wherein he may 
be sure to find truth and certainty.” De la Salle 
determined to teach his boys in French, and to give 
them such basic subjects as arithmetic, spelling, etc. 
Though he was not a pioneer in effecting this great 
shift from the classical to popular education, one 
which has had profound effects upon the contem- 
porary world, he is certainly to be regarded as the 
first educator to put the non-classical curriculum on 
a practical basis and to institute it on a large scale. 

Besides this change of curriculum, de la Salle is 
‘ also to be credited with a major modification of 
teaching methods. The so-called system of “simul- 
taneous instruction” had actually been discussed 
before his time, and the Jesuits had practised a 
form of it in their schools, but de la Salle was the 
first to use it on a wide scale, and in fact to make 
it the keystone of an educational system. By the 
simultaneous method is meant the practice of grad- 
ing pupils according to their intelligence, putting 
those of roughly equal capacities in the same 
classes, giving them the same textbooks and placing 
them under a single teacher for their lessons. Pre- 
viously the lecture system, open to all students 
enrolled in particular courses, prevailed in ele- 
mentary education, as it does today in universities, 
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St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle in a recently discovered 
portrait attributed to artist Pierre Léger. 








De la Salle’s teaching rules 


& The teacher determines the relative intelligence 

of every pupil in his class. 

& He adapts his language and explanations to the 
capacity of his class, and is careful never to neglect 
the duller pupils. 

& He makes sure the pupils know the meaning of the 
words they employ. 

& He advances from the simple to the complex, from 
the easy to the difficult. 

& He makes it a special point to insist greatly 

on the elementary part of each subject; not to advance 
until the pupils are well grounded on what goes on 
before... . 

& He states but a few principles at a time, but 
explains them well. 

& He speaks much to the eyes of the pupil, making 
use of the blackboard... . 

®& He prepares every lesson carefully. 

& He places no faulty models or standards before the 
pupils; always speaks to them in a sensible manner, 
expressing himself in correct language, and with 
clearness and precision. 

& He asserts nothing without being positively certain 
of its truth, especially as regards facts, definitions 

or principles. 
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and de la Salle’s innovation was therefore an im- 
portant one. 

But the primary purpose of de la Salle’s school 
was to train its pupils to be good Christians. Les- 
sons in religion were therefore given great prom- 
inence during the day; pupils were to be taken to 
Mass every morning, they were to recite prayers at 
stated intervals and be given moments for recollec- 
tion. Coupled with this religious training was in- 
struction in manners and deportment, some of 
whose specific points, as we read them in de la 
Salle’s manuals, seem rather strained, though they 
were a commonplace of upper-class education at 
the period; de la Salle simply extended them to his 
own pupils. Still, de la Salle never forgot the im- 
portance of the basic intellectual disciplines. In one 
of his works we find a pointed warning to the 
Brothers: “Have you taught your pupils all the 
other subjects, such as reading, writing and the rest, 
with all possible earnestness? If you have been 
wanting in these matters, you will have a serious 
account to render to God.” 

De la Salle’s educational ideas did not come to 
him all at once, but were the product of a number 
of years of reflection and of a certain amount of 
cautious experimentation. But once he had created 
the formal organization of the Brothers his basic 
theories were quickly put into practise. An impor- 
tant event of these years was the foundation of a 
training school for his teachers. The idea of what 
we would call a normal school had been discussed 
before de la Salle’s time, but he was the first to 
create a successful one. By 1688 both this institu- 
tion and his elementary schools in Rheims were 
doing so well that he thought the time right to 
extend the work. He had been invited to open a 
school in the Paris parish of Saint Sulpice, and in 
February he left for the capital, leaving the Rheims 
schools in the hands of the brothers. 

Though de la Salle had never been free of oppo- 
sition and criticism, they had until then been of a 
general nature, confined to muttering against him 
and an occasional broadside of abuse. In Paris he 
began to encounter specific attacks based on legal 
grounds, and also the unremitting hostility of pow- 
erful elements and personalities within the Church. 
In fact, the entire history of the Christian Brothers 
from 1688 until de la Salle’s death thirty years 
later is one of endless disputes, bickering, lawsuits, 
seizures of his property, betrayal and setbacks of 
various kinds. It is a tedious story, lightened only 
by the calmness and serenity with which de la Salle 
endured it, qualities which were to be given their 
due recognition when the case for his sanctity was 
later made. De la Salle, like so many innovators 


before and after him, had to accomplish almost 
everything he did against the stiff-necked resistance 
of many of the representatives of the Church he 
was attempting to bolster and renew. 

Despite these vicissitudes, so typical of the his- 
tories of new movements within the Church, and 
despite the sometimes perilous poveriy in which 
the Brothers lived, the Institute continued to grow. 
New schools were opened and de la Salle began to 
be known in many parts of France. In 1691 he 
obtained a house called Vaugirard on the outskirts 
of Paris, which he used’ as a rest home for his men, 
a number of whom had become ill (there were even 
several deaths) because of their exacting work and 
exposure to the variety of diseases which their 
pupils brought to the classrooms. At the same time 
he opened a novitiate and began to write manuals 
of instruction and a series of Meditations. Finally, 
in June of 1694 he took the final step in the solidi- 
fication of the Institute by assembling twelve of his 
most loyal Brothers to make perpetual vows. 

HE PORTRAIT of de la Salle that emerges from 
these years is in some ways an obscure one. 
Like many founders, he tended to hide be- 
hind his work, and so appears self-effacing, taciturn, 
stripped of idiosyncracies. In general his spiritu- 
ality was that which is known as the “French 
School,” an austere, strict sort of piety which 
strikes some observers as almost arid and others as 
containing features of nobility. His biographers 
have practically no incidents to report, and few 
anecdotes. One that has come down tells of the 
time he was accosted by two robbers; he had no 
money so he offered the pair his threadbare cloak, 
which they silently inspected and then handed back 
to him in disgust. His austerities deepened as he 
grew older; his caution increased. He had always 
preached absolute obedience to the will of God, but 
now he seemed to react to each near-disaster, as well 
as each success, with perfect faith that God had 
intended it to happen just as it did. As he grew 
older he seemed to desire increasingly to give up 
active leadership of the Institute. Finally, in 1717, 
he stepped down, supervised the. election of a 
Brother as Superior, and retired to the background, 
though he remained by far the strongest influence 
on the Brothers and their real spiritual head. He 
had suffered greatly from a series of disabilities, 
and now his health rapidly declined. In the winter 
of 1719 at Rouen he entered his last illness; after 
some days of suffering and a final intense agony— 
all of which he bore with characteristic equanimity 
—he died, on April 7th, 1719. “All Rouen regrets 
him,” one of his Brothers wrote a week later, “and 
looks on him as a saint.”—RicHarp GILMAN 
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CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SIBERIA AND THE ExiILe System, by 
George Kennan (U. of Chicago, $5.00). 
An abridged account of an American 
journalist’s trek across Siberia in 1885. 
Commissioned to do articles for the 
Century magazine, Kennan and George 
Frost, an artist, traveled by foot, on 
horseback, and in sleighs, boats and 
crude carts, inspecting prisons and 
penal colonies and talking to political 
prisoners. They suffered from cold, bad 
food, vermin and the rancid stench of 
filthy and overcrowded jails. As they 
went, they saw prisoners working and 
trudging for miles in chains; they 
formed friendships with many of these 
men and women who had been caught 
in the iron web of the Czar’s secret 
police. Kennan had been through Rus- 
sia and Siberia twice before; his opin- 
ion of the Czarist government was 
generally favorable and he was pre- 
pared to find the political prisoners dan- 
gerous terrorists and assassins who de- 
served banishment. But the things he 
saw and the stories he heard of injus- 
tice, corruption and constant fear led 
him to an angry denunciation of the 
whole exile system. When this book 
was first published it caused a sensa- 
tion and generated a great deal of 
sympathy for the Russian revolution- 
aries. Now their political heirs are in 
the Kremlin and Siberia is back to 
its old role as an ice-bound prison 
camp.—ETTa SAMOV 


At SmitH AND HIS America, by Oscar 
Handlin (Little, Brown & Co., $3.50), 
is a study of Smith’s rise from the 
Fulton fish market to the Governor’s 
mansion at Albany. Mr. Handlin spends 
most time on the high points of Smith’s 
career, explaining his relationship to 
the Tammany machine and the Demo- 
cratic party in general and tracing his 
steady development as a_ progressive 
legislator and dynamic administrator. 
Because of his intelligence, ability and 
integrity Smith became an inspiration 
to immigrant groups, the poor and 
minorities, who saw in him the fulfill- 
ment of the American dream of equality 
of opportunity for all. But in the 1928 
presidential campaign that illusion was 
soundly shattered. Bigotry that had 
been developing since World War I 
erupted; during the campaign vicious 
attacks were made against Smith’s re- 
ligion, his slum origins and his immi- 
grant background. When the election 
was over it was evident that the 
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“dream” had been qualified—“any boy 
could grow up and be president—un- 
less he were a Catholic or Jew.” There- 
after Smith symbolized the failure of 
American principles as much as their 
success. 

Mr. Handlin’s language tends toward 
the folksy, and his treatment of Smith’s 
political enemies and the larger issues 
involved in the 1928 election is rather 
sketchy, but on the whole this is an 
interesting look into the workings of 
government and politics within the 
complex safeguards and hazards of the 
democratic system.—OoNna BuRKE 


Democracy AND CATHOLICISM IN AMER- 
1cA, by Currin Shields (McGraw-Hill, 
$5.00). A study of religion and politics 
which is in effect an answer to Paul 
Blanshard’s attacks on the Church for 
its alleged incompatibility with democ- 
racy. Dr. Shields begins by outlining 
the differences between Liberalism and 


_ the modern Democratic creed, and then 


goes on to analyze Catholic political 
theory, which he finds is in conflict with 
Liberalism and either neutral towards 
or favorable to democratic beliefs. But 
in a larger sense, Shields says, the 
whole controversy occasioned by Blan- 
shard’s tirades is irrelevant: “Demo- 
cratic beliefs entail no religious or 
antireligious imperatives,” he writes, 


and adds that since both the Church 


and Democracy are opposed to Liberal- 


ism, they are quite compatible. 

All this would be a good deal clearer 
if Dr. Shields’ distinction between 
liberalism and democracy was more 
sharply drawn, but aside from that his 
book is of considerable usefulness (he 
provides an excellent bibliography) in 
bringing some degree of order into 
what has become a highly confused 
question.—SuzANNE LAURENDEAU . 


THUNDER IN THE DisTANcE, by Jacques 
Leclerq (Sheed & Ward, $5.00). An 
account of Father Lebbe, a Belgian mis- 
sionary who, convinced that the Church 
in each country has to be developed 
along indigenous lines, became Chinese 
in thought, dress and loyalties, and 
thereby antagonized all those “white” 
missionaries who thought of the Church 
in China as an extension of the Euro- 
pean one instead of possessing its own 
qualities and principles of growth with- 
in the framework of Christianity. 
Father Lebbe had therefore, in addition 
to overcoming the disbelief and op- 





Three Favorites 
ARE NOW 
In Paperback! 


LEND ME 
YOUR HANDS 


Bernard Meyer, M.M. 


The ever-popular LEND ME YOUR 
HANDS, a manual for parish Catholic 
Action, is now in a low-priced paper- 
back edition. WITH ALL-NEW DIS- 
CUSSION QUESTIONS. 

LEND ME YOUR HANDS shows 
Catholics how they can bring their re- 
ligion into everyday life. LEND ME 
YOUR HANDS tells Catholics what 
they can do in Catholic Action. LEND 
ME YOUR HANDS explains why the 
work of the Church will fail if they, 


the laity, are not active. 
Only $1.50 


FATHER 
OF 
THE FAMILY 


Eugene S. Geissler 


Another of the Family Readers joins 
the ranks of FIDES Catholic books 
available in paperback editions. Here 
is an “inside” view of the often-neg- 
lected member of the family, written 


by a father of ten. 
Only $1.25 


CONVERSATION 
WITH 
CHRIST 


Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


An excellent introduction to mental 
prayer presenting clearly and simply 
the method of meditation employed by 
St. Teresa of Avila. Many Catholics— 
both lay and religious—have read the 
clothbound edition and many more 
will be reading CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRIST in the new paperback 


edition. 
Only $1.25 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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posing traditions of the Chinese, to § 824! 
fight against the monolithic resistance | Wh° 
of his fellow Europeans. His efforts | tt 
were amazingly successful; at his death § te! 
in 1940 he had brought about the cre. | gre’ 
ation of a Chinese hierarchy, with and 
twenty-six native bishops, and though | UP 
the Church has since -been largely | ™4i 
crippled by the Communist regime its | 194 
endurance and future regeneration of t 


Jrom P. J. Kenedy & Sons 





A significant novel of modern Africa 

In the bush country of West Africa, an inex- 
perienced young missionary comes to grips 
with opposing values and an alien civilization 
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as he faces the dilemma of one who must de- seem assured, largely due to the foun- Ger 
liver a message greater than himself. dations he laid.—Boris YAMPOLSKY Sta 
and 


A Henry Apams Reaper, edited by eve 
Elizabeth Stevenson (Doubleday, lief 
$5.00). A wide sampling of the work tha 


FIRE IN THE BUSH 


By PAUL BERNIER $3.75 of one of America’s most unclassifiable on 
s writers. Adams’ life spanned the form- tha 
ative years of American development ing 


(1838-1918) and he conducted a tire- Ko 
less investigation into the meaning of mu 
| that process. Dismayed by the growth in 








| of collectivity and appreciative of Lec 

The final volume from the pen of a | American democracy, he attempted a } anc 
modern apostle who left his mark synthesis, based on his conception of pre 
medieval society, which would reconcile eve 


on the Church in America freedom and historical necessity. Much list 


of that attempt can be traced in this 


MY L AST Boo K anthology, which contains journalistic Tr 
writings, sections from the two novels (R 
By JAMES M. GILLIS, C. S. P. Esther and Democracy, excerpts from no’ 
Edited by Joseph McSorley, C. S. P. biographies and major chapters from te 
Adams’ two most influential works. mi 


The. Education and Mont Saint Michel oC 
and Chartres. If Adams’ did nothing up 


The spiritual truths that formed the basis of Father | 
Gillis’ own inner life and teaching are here summed up 


with all the logic and vigor that characterized his years else he gave Americans a sense of the ity 
as preacher, writer and editor of The Catholic World. beauty of medieval art and spirit as wi 
$3.95 well as an appreciation of the problems the 

involved in their own very different th 

RET ate ae TR society, and for these things he still up 

: deserves to be read.—R. G. sp 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, New York 








In a Quiet Lanp, by John O’Dono- th 
ghue (Coward, McCann, $4.00). Low- an 








keyed, heavily nostalgic reminiscences bl 
GUARDIAN ANGEL of a childhood spent in a County Kerry of 
by village at the turn of the century. The tw 
M ARYG ROVE local characters are all familiar and de 
GEORGE ROUAULT interchangeable with their counter- es 
parts in other volumes of Irish auto- or 
COLLEGE biography: the pious but belligerant 
mother-in-law, the tale-bearing neigh- TI 
for bor, the strong-minded parish priest, R 


on eittation thet fe the beggar-woman from a respectable 

















family. And the incidents described ti 

EDUCATION _ are just as stereotyped: wakes, turf- a 

cutting, “Holy Well Days,” etc. Yet = 

a Catholic education that is Mr. O’Donoghue has a keen under- - 

standing of the Irish peasant and of o 

CATHOLIC Irish village life, and it is unfortunate uy 

that he has to blur it beneath such a be 

F weight of sentimentality and so lifeless of 

BERARDIS CROSSROADS Address: The Registrar a style—RosaLinpDA FLEMING a 
Detroit 21, Michigan P 

217 EAST REGENT STREET CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION, by Wolf- de 
INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA gang Leonhard (Regnery, $6.50). A ce 
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shallow autobiography by a German 
whose mother, a Communist, took him 
to the Soviet Union at the age of thir- 
teen, in order to escape Hitler. He 
grew up among the Communist elite, 
and though he saw his mother swept 
up in one of the purges of the 30’s re- 
mained a convinced Communist until 
1949. At that time, while serving as one 
of the U.S.S.R.’s puppet rulers in East 
Germany, he became convinced that 
Stalinism was betraying the Revolution, 
and defected to the West, without, how- 
ever, giving up his basic Marxist be- 
liefs. He is critical of the West, says 
that our propaganda. has little effect 
on confirmed Communists, and feels 
that the only effective method of reach- 
ing them is through such men as Arthur 
Koestler, who have broken with Com- 
munism and can express themselves 
in terms the Communists understand. 
Leonhard is pretty much of a cold fish, 
and his book is made even more de- 
pressing by his almost total recall of 
every Party directive he ever read or 
listened to.—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Tue Cuains or Fear, by N. Narokov 
(Regnery, $4.75). A pre-World War II 
novel about a young non-Communist 
woman and her entanglement with some 
minor Soviet officials, including an 
OGPU chief who has set out to tighten 
up local discipline with special brutal- 
ity. The author is a Russian refugee 
who speaks with inside knowledge of 
the great grey aspects of Soviet life: 
the nervous fawning of the bureaucrats 
upon one another, the bone-chilling fear 
spreading from person to person like 
an incurable virus. But though most of 
the book is astonishingly well-written 
and structurally sound, Narokov stum- 
bles at the end with the introduction 
of an unconvincing character playing 
two roles, and the story ends in a long 
dark corridor from which there is no 
escape except prison, madness, exile 


or death—B. Y. 


THe INcurRABLE Wounp, by Berton 
Roueché (Little, Brown, $3.50). Six 
tales from the annals of medical detec- 
tion, by the foremost chronicler of the 
subject. Mr. Roueché has compressed 
an enormous amount of historical and 
medical information into these fascinat- 
ing accounts of an outbreak of attacks 
upon people by rabid bats, workmen 
being poisoned on the job, and a case 
of psychosis induced by cortisone (an 
article that was made into a television 
play and then a movie). Other essays 
deal with the description of an amnesia 
case and a eulogy on the benefits of 
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SERVICE 


Atter twenty-two years of operation 
in Europe, Irish Air Lines now spans 
the Atlantic with latest Super- 
Constellations. Convenient connecting 
Viscount services from Dublin to 
Lourdes for the Centennial. Frequent 
Viscount flights between Lourdes 

and Rome. 











ROUND TRIP FARES 
FROM NEW YORK: 

to Shannon .. . $4086°0 
to Dublin .... $42560 
to Lourdes ... $52220 
to Rome ..... $59150 





*ECONOMY CLASS 





Enjoy a HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WELCOMES from Irish Airlines— 
the friendly airline. 


See your Travel Agent or 


IRISH AIR LINES 


AERLINTE EIREANN—AER LINGUS 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22,N.Y. © Phone: Plaza 1-5040 

















New books that bring alive 
the role and meaning 
of the Church... 





at all 


booksellers 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
CENSORSHIP 


HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., Literary Editor of AMERICA. Just what is 
the attitude of Catholics on censorship? In recent times, this has 
been one of the thorniest questions involving Catholics and many 
of their fellow-Americans. Here is a balanced, authoritative con- 
sideration of censorship in which every aspect of the problem is 
discussed thoroughly and frankly. A must for anyone interested 
in this most important subject. Catholic Viewpoint series. $2.95 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


E. E. Y. HALES. This is a comprehensive survey of the Church in 


_ber relation to the great world powers from the French Revolution 
to the Hungarian Revolt in 1956—a period full of color and conflict, 


of persecution and terror by an outstanding Catholic historian. $4.50 


THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR AND 
THE WAYWARD POPE 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. A brilliant account of one of history’s 
most exciting duels—between the fiery reformer, Savonarola, and 
Alexander VI, the Renaissance Pope. A fascinating recreation of 
a memorable conflict which captures the color and turbulence of 
the Renaissance. $4.00 


PIUS XI: The Pope and the Man 


ZSOLT ARADI, Containing much hitherto unpublished information, 
this is the appealing and readable life story of one of the greatest 
men of our century, Pope Pius XI, and his reign. Based on the 
author’s many personal audiences and enlivened by his intimate 
knowledge of the events and personalities of the times, this is a 
biography which will appeal to all. 16 pages of photographs. $4.50 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 





“WEDDING BOOKLETS’ 


As illustrated in the 
October issue of JUBILEE 





AT YOUR WEDDING provide all pres- 
ent with “WEDDING BOOKLETS” 
imprinted with names, date, place. 
Contains complete text of Marriage 
Rite and Mass. Sample copy sent on 
request. 100 copies, $12.00. Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 











THE CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION 


was organized in 1937 to foster a true understand- 

ing and a good practice of the arts among Cath- 

olics. It seeks to renew the sacred Christian spirit 

in all the arts, those that provide for the necessi- 

ties of everyday life as well as those that are 
4 Ji. } y ry 7 





" Write for further information and a free copy of 
the Constitution of the Catholic Art Association: 
MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY, DEPT. J 
53 RIDGEWOOD ROAD e BUFFALO 20, N. Y. 
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Designing for artistic unity: 
Vestments in the classical tradition 
Appointments 
Church interior renovation 
address queries to 
Robert Bonnette, Director 


MARYWOOD STUDIOS 


MONTGOMERY CENTER, VERMONT 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national accredita- 
tion. Pre-professional training for medicine, law, social 
service. El y an dary teacher education; 
art, music, home economics education. 200-acre campus 
. foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 
All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 








aspirin together with a warning as to 
its dangers. All six pieces appeared 
originally in the New Yorker, where 
for sustained tension and excitement 
they eclipsed that magazine’s pallid, 
suburban fiction Stuart BARTEL 


CiskE THE Rat, by Piet Bakker 
(Doubleday, $3.75). One of the more 
remarkable books of the year, ably 
written, sympathetic, humorous and 
moving. It concerns a young Dutch 
boy, a confirmed delinquent who is un- 
wanted, is shunted from school to 
school by frightened officials and is 
exploited by his mother, a bar-maid. 
The boy, Ciske, breaks windows, stabs 
fellow students, refuses to work and 
finally commits a murder. Out of this 
situation which promises nothing but 
disaster, Bakker fashions a _ credible 
transformation in the boy, whose an- 
guish, he unobstrusively points out. 
stems from the absence of love in a 
society undergoing upheaval. Highly 
recommended.—B. Y. 


Writers at Work, edited by Malcolm 
Cowley, (Viking, $5.00). Sixteen inter- 
views with British, French, Italian, and 
American authors (mostly novelists). 
The group includes such contrasting 
figures as Truman Capote and James 
Thurber, E. M. Forster and Angus 
Wilson, Francois Mauriac and Fran- 
coise Sagan, and the _ interrogations 
center on techniques, literary influences 
and opinions on current literary trends. 
Originally published in The Paris Re- 
view, which is put out by some young 
Americans living in France, these con- 
versations will interest students of con- 
temporary literature and any one curi- 
ous about the processes of the creative 
mind.—O. B. 


ROMANESQUE BronzeEs, by Hermann 
Leisinger (Praeger, $13.50). A monu- 
mental survey of church portals of 
medieval Europe — Russian, Polish, 
German and Italian—all created be- 
tween 1015 and 1186. The doors, though 
crude by Renaissance standards, are 
works of great vitality, with simple yet 
forceful elements of design. The book, 
some 160 large, brilliantly printed 
plates, is a thing of beauty. 


MorTHeR oF Gop, by Cyril Bernard. 
O.D.C. (Macmillan, $2.50). Inspirational 
essays on Mary’s prefiguration in the 
Old Testament, her maternity and 
place in the work of redemption, her 
appearance at Fatima and _ various 
Marian devotions. An _ enthusiastic 
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THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ST. THERESE 


OF LISIEUX 
TRANSLATED BY MSGR. 


RONALD A. KNOX 


The first English-language edition 
of this classic autobiography which 
presents the story of Thérése of 
Lisieux exactly as she herself 
wrote it. Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 4 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
nomics, teacher training; pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic 
and musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
~acre campus near Philadelphia. New residence hall, 
liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. —p id 
Soper] advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art, Music (including harp). 4-year college 
Preparatory high school on adjoining campus. Social, edu- 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 
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paean occasionally blurred by wordi- 
ness and sentimentality. 


Kier, by Gualteri di San Lazzaro 
(Praeger, $5.75). A concise survey of 
the works of the withdrawn but imagi- 
native Swiss artist who ranks among 
this century’s best. The book contains 
360 reproductions of Klee’s work, 
eighty of them in color. 


St. Dominic, by Leonard Von Matt 
and M.-H. Vicaire (Regnery, $7.00). 
Another volume in a popular series, 
this one about the Spanish preacher 
who had so great an influence on 
medieval Christendom. Von Matt’s 
photographs are calm, perceptive and 
meditative; the text, however, is much 
less distinguished. 


RECOMMENDED PAPERBACKS 


An OvuTLINE OF EvuROPEAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by Nikolaus Pevsner (Pelican, 
95¢). A revised edition of a well-known 
work on building in the West, from 
Romanesque to Wright. 


ANCIENT VOYAGES IN THE PaciFic, by 
Andrew Sharp (Pelican, 85¢). An in- 
vestigation into the fascinating problem 
of how the scattered islands of Oceana, 
which range from Malaya to Easter 
Island off South America, came to be 
settled by man. 


A CatuHotic PRIMER ON THE ECUMEN- 
1cAL MoveMENT, by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. (Newman, 95¢). An optimistic dis- 
cussion of current attempts by Prot- 
estants and Catholics working mostly 
independently of each other, to bring 
about Christian unity. 


Tue SociaL History oF Art, by Ar- 
nold Hauser (Vintage, two volumes, 
$1.25 each). A mammoth attempt, 
largely successful, to bite off a large 
section of Western art after seasoning 
it with its social implications. 


Saint AucustinE, by Henri Marrou 
(Harper Torchbooks, $1.35). A well- 
handled, profusely illustrated guide to 
Augustine’s life, work and influence 
through the centuries, which contains a 
selection of key passages from his 
writings. 


St. THomas More, E. E. Reynolds 
(Image Books, 95¢). A good biography 
of one of the most attractive of all 
saints. 


SAINTS AND OursELves, Edited by 
Philip J. Caraman (Image Books, 95¢). 
Portraits of 24 saints. 
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DIOCESAN 
PRIEST SAINTS 


by Rev. R. A. Hutchinson 


DIOCESAN PRIEST SAINTS is a kind of 
biographical companion to Menti Nostrae, 
the masterpiece of exhortation to advance- 
ment in holiness which Pope Pius XIl 
addressed to his clergy in 1950. Father 
Hutchinson has selected twelve canonized 
and nine beatified priests. He presents 
their stories in dramatic fashion to high- 
light the different sacerdotal virtues em- 
phasized in Menti Nostrae. Most of their 
names are only dimly familiar, because 
of their annual mention in the Martyr- 
ology, or in a breviary memory. 


The author exercised a keen sense of 
discernment in his choice of subjects. In 
his research he found g secular priest who 
had worked among the flotsam of such a 
seaport as Barcelona—St. Joseph Oriol. 
He gives a poignant portrait of the hunch- 
back of the cell blocks, St. Joseph Cafasso, 
who tried every means to wangle “his 
holy hanged ones” into heaven. Few in 
America ever heard of St. Andrew Fournet, 
adolescent playboy who became a model 
of priestly prayer. Blessed Bartolo Buon- 
pedoni was called “the leper saint” in a 
colony where he was chaplain and patient; 
St. John Kanti is the saint of priestly 
gentleness; Blessed Noel Pinot died on a 
guillotine in his Mass vestments, and the 
author’s ferreting unearthed a saint in 
a chancery office, St. John of Nepomuc. 





HT 


MH TTT 


The holy, adventurous, selfless lives of 
these secular saints and blesseds are an = 
inspiration for seminarians, priests in every 
line of duty, and for religious and the 
laity at large. Father Hutchinson appends 
a list of ninety-nine canonized or beatified 
priests. $3.95 


At your bookstore or from: 











nt B, HERDER BOOK CO. nm 
15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 








JUBILEE’S 
SPECIAL 
ANNIVERSARY 
OFFER 


JUBILEE has just completed five 
years of publishing—an event 
which calls for some special cele- 
bration. To start off our sixth year 
in a special way, we’re offering our 
readers the low gift rates normally 
available only at Christmas. Three 
gift subscriptions cost only $10. 
(A single year costs $4.) Spring 
is an excellent time for giving 
JUBILEE. We’re sure there will be 
many people—neighbors, rela- 
tives, friends, priests, sisters and 
brothers, seminarians—who would 
like to receive JUBILEE from you. 
JUBILEE also makes a_ popular 
graduation gift. And if you’d like 
to help an unknown missionary re- 
ceive JUBILEE, merely write mis- 
sionary in one of the spaces in the 
form below—we’ll send JUBILEE in 
your name to one of the many mis- 
sionaries who have asked for a gift 
subscription. 


USE THIS FORM TO ORDER JUBILEE 
To JUBILEE’s editors 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


D Enclosed is $__--__. [J Please bill 
me. (RATES: Three subscriptions for $10; 
additional subscriptions, $3 each. Single 
subscription, $4. You may include your 
own subscription in the group rate. This 
offer is good until Corpus Christi Day. 
We will send a gift card in your name.) 


NAME 





STREET. 





DONOR’S NA 


CITY, ZONE & STATE. 








Send JUBILEE to— 


“te 








CITY, ZONE & STATE. 
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On and off Broadway 


A surprising number of religious 
dramas both medieval and modern 
have been presented this season in 
New York’s off-Broadway theatres. 
While it is a small ember compared 
to the catherine wheel of Broadway, 
the religious play continues to be 
written and produced with distinc- 
tion. 

The medieval morality play, The 
Marvelous History of St. Bernard, 
had a successful playing earlier this 
year in a New York church, and the 
Xavier Players are now presenting 
the Walter and Jean Kerr adaptation 
of Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette 
at the auditorium on 16th Street. The 
Black Friars Guild, which earlier pre- 
sented The King’s Standards, is now 
doing Clare Boothe Luce’s Child of 
the Morning; the former production, 
first staged in Paris two years ago, 
reflects the Church’s concern for the 
social problems of our time. Costa 
du Rels’ lucid drama pitches its cli- 
max on the dilemma of two French 
worker-priests who had just begun 
to see their work take effect when 
their order recalls them. 

The young men are forced to 
choose between their priestly life and 
the social ministry which they have 
accepted as the second imperative of 
their role, yet neither they nor the 
Order become the villain of the piece, 
as a lesser writer might have allowed. 
The intensity of their struggle to ac- 
cept the difficult command to desist 
builds into fine drama at the hands 
of an able cast. Emmet Bain, who 
played Father Luc de Restores, has a 
talent for evoking emotion which 
could bring him far under stern di- 
rection. Richard X. Slattery was fine 
in an obstreperous role, as was 
Pegeen Rose in a very gentle one. 

On Broadway it has been a season 
of theatre but very little drama. Mem- 
orable acting is seen in Sunrise at 
Campobello in which Ralph Bellamy 
does an extraordinary job. The role 
is built up by skillful selection of the 
memorable Roosevelt intonation and 
that fine essense of “character” which 


THEATRE 


Bellamy, as a first rate actor, distills 
from a few gestures. Anthony Perkins 
as Eugene Gant in Look Homeward, 
Angel has perfected his ability to rep- 
resent adolescence on the stage. No 
one else manages to seem so mala- 
droit and touching. Thomas Wolfe, 
one feels, would have been happy to 
see his Eugene Gant so well por- 
trayed. 

The cast of the noisiest play on 
Broadway, Look Back in Anger, John 
Osborne’s treatise on Britain’s angry 
young men, is so capable you are dis- 
tracted for a time from the fact that 
the characters themselves are not 
very much. The language of the play 
shocks rather than offends. The com- 
plaints are made in séaring phrases 
and Kenneth Haigh as the angriest 
young man rants in language rich in 
Celtic epithet. The pace is rapid and 
it seems a short evening in the the- 
atre. 

The bitterness this generation feels 
toward present-day England is under- 
standable, and yet, real sympathy is 
not aroused. John Osborne’s charac- 
ters feel too little sympathy for any- 
one but themselves. The Edwardian 
world they regard with anger was 
no permanent tableau on Ascot open- 
ing day; despite the eloquence of 
their arguments these youngsters 
seem mostly to be throwing mudpies 
at each other. 

In The Rope Dancers, Siobhan 
McKenna plays the young mother of 
a child with a surgically-remediable 
defect. She has allowed ‘her own nat- 
ural feeling to be damned up within 
her through the bitter repudiation of 
her charming husband’s irresponsi- 
bility and her hysteria is communi- 
cated to the child. The mother also 
has a mania for cleanliness and for 
respectability for which she battles 
with unrespectable ferocity. Art Car- 
ney endows the part of the husband 
with infinite humanity without ab- 
solving him, and the child — as 
children are apt to be on the stage 
and streets these days—is terrifying. 

—C. E. CAMPBELL 
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The JUBILEE Man (or is it his grandfather?) takes off with a special 
oer! Because JUBILEE has just finished five years of publishing and is heading into its sixth, we've set a low 
Gift rate that enables you to send JUBILEE to many, many people. Rates and coupon are on the opposite page. 
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We think yow’ll be amused by the latest misadventure of everybody’s 
favorite Maine book-seller. It seems that some time ago Uncle Peter 
made a promise to a missionary to send him odd lots of books, mostly 
shelf-worn volumes, for use in the missions, where people are hungry 
for literature. On the heels of this, Uncle decided to extend the 
service to needy parish libraries, convents, schools, etc. Well, 

we've received some reports on how the thing has worked out. 
Disastrously would be a mild description. When the ship arrived at 
his Pacific island the missionary eagerly tore open the neat packages 
addressed to him in a childish scrawl, and discovered that he now 
had for distribution among his potential converts such titles as 
PRINCIPLES OF HYDRO-ELECTRIC DYNAMICS, TRAFFIC PROBLEMS IN 
MODERN SOCIETY, THE OTHER MARILYN MONROE and WHITHER 
SUPERMARKETS? Yes, you’ve anticipated the rest. Some nuns in 
West Virginia have more copies of ELEMENTS OF SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
than they know what to do with, and at least one parish library 

is over-stocked with PROTESTANT SECTS AND HOW TO START ONE. 
Uncle claims he’s crestfallen over what’s happened, but his crest has 
fallen before without anything changing. Besides, we don’t really 
think he’s gotten the point. “Books is books,” as the accountant said, 
and Uncle has generally gone along with that. 

However, we’ve made sure that the titles WE offer from Uncle’s 
stock are suited to the tastes and interests of our readers. Why not 
look over those listed on this page—they’re all excellent bargains— 
and send in your order today. We promise to see that you get only 
what you asked for. 


62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 
52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 
54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 
55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
hers, apologists and mystics. (List price troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
4.75) preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 


Note: this list valid for May, 1958, only. 
Please do not order from out-dated lists. 
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43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, ed 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent coilectig 
4 writings on Our Lord by dozens of @ 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Ada 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.09 
56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by (Cg 
lumbia Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formatig 
of Western civilization and the crisis 
faces today in terms of the title’s th 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) 

61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne 
mantle. The dramatic life of the yow 
French army officer who gave up a hedo 
istic career to live as a hermit in t 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered } 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4, 


$1.50 EACH ~ 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watki 
An English luminary sheds light on 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a wit 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3. 
58) RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, 
Donald Nicoll. An examination of psycho 
ogy, natural science and modern philosop 
—existentialism, logical positivism, Ma 
ism and phenomenology—which points 
the truths of each and their relevance 
Christianity. (List price, $3.50) 

60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence b 
friend and jellow newspaperman w 
adds depth to the Englishman known 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (. 
price, $3.00) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENE 
Two short novels probing the nature 
love and hate against a background 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3. 
36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of 
upper-class family dissolving under 
pressure of social change and tryi 
find its separate identities. (List, 

38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A powerful stor 
of a brother and sister caught up in a pa 
sionate relationship with their gardene 
son. (List price, $3.00) 

39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. Ai 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $34 


$1.00 EACH 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast 
ings and Donald Nicholl. A wide-rang 
and provocative collection of articles fra 
English and European journals that gi 
the latest Catholic opinion in mai 
branches of thought. Among the contrib 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor Whit 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 

16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorid 
off. A moving and excellently written @ 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Ru 
sian Catholic woman who set forth wi 
no money and no worldly goods except 
change of clothes and a wooden ‘ 
about her neck. (List price, $2.75) 

19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essdj 
on the relations between poetry, myst 
cism, magic and knowledge. (List p 
$2.75) 

53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by S' 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the g 
Mass, the first polyphonic Mass ever wri 
ten, composed by one of the giants of # 
14th century—a book which bears exd 
ination in the light of the current con 
= about music in church. (List p 


64) ELIZABETH OF DIJON, by Hans U 
von Balthasar, a critical study of the wrt 
ings of a Carmelite mystic who was a c@ 
temporary of St. Thérése of Lisieux. ( 
price, $2.75) 

65) LEON BLOY, THE PAUPER PROF 
ET, by Emmanuela Polimeni. A study 
the prophetic inspiration of the 19th 
tury’s most volcanic Catholic writer. ( 
price, ($2.75) 

66) PORTRAIT OF LEON BLOY, by E. 
Dubois, treats of the mystery of pove 
as the central drama in Bloy’s anguts 
career. (List price, $2.00) 

67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, ! 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical nov 
about a 15th century English hermit w 
sacrificed his life for the young ki 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 

68) SELECTION II edited by Cecily Ha 
ings and Donald Nicholl. Provocative @ 
says on theology, philosophy, psycholog 
and Biblical studies by contempord 
Catholic thinkers. (List price, $3.50) 
70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAI 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the ea 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine 
Siena, scenes from her life and extrae 
from an early biography. (List price, $2. 





